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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


oe are those who scoff at the idea of using primitive weapons to hunt 
the elusive whitetail. Bow hunters, they feel, are living in the past. The 
bow hunters themselves are quick to point out that most of the ridicule is 
leveled by those who have never drawn a hunting bow and loosed its swift 
shaft. Merely shooting a bow makes many converts, they remind us, and it is 
true that hunting deer with the redskin’s weapon has acquired a following 
at a record-breaking rate. 

What is its strange appeal? Not even the addicts themselves can agree on 
that one. To many, it is simply another excuse to go hunting. To others, the 
scenic splendor of October woodlands are the thing. Other archers delight in 
owning and shooting their sleek bows and perfectly fletched arrows. Still 
others enjoy the age-old game of pitting their wits and woodcraft against the 
senses of the quarry. 

Bow hunting’s popularity is due in a measure to all of these things, but 
isn't it possible that its greatest appeal lies in the almost insurmountable 
challenge it presents? Few sports are so dependent for success upon flawless 
performance. The bow itself is a temperamental weapon. Only in the most 
exacting hands will its latent accuracy materialize. Little things like a change 
in posture, a hesitant release, an interfering cap visor or shirt sleeve will send 
the arrow wide of its mark. 

The quarry itself demands perfection. At the usual bow hunting ranges an 
unmasked movement or the glint of sunlight on a polished bow will send a 
wise old whitetail out of the country in a panic. 

There are days when even perfection is not enough. Take the hopeful bow- 
man on Ned Smith’s cover painting, for instance. The doe on which he is 
drawing a well-sharpened broadhead looks mighty good to him now. How- 
ever, at the twang of the bowstring the buck that has wandered unseen into 
the picture will let out a snort and clear the next township in a single leap. 
It would be a merciful thing for our red-shirted friend to be so intent on 
bagging the lady deer that he never notices what manner of beast makes the 
noisy exit behind him. For bow hunters are human, too. Even if he gets the 
doe, the sight of those antlers fading from view will take the edge off his well- 
deserved triumph. And it’s a long, long time until next October. 
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EDITORIAL... 


What Is a Bow Hunter? 


HAT is a bow hunter? The answer you get will depend en- 

tirely upon whom you ask. The archer will assure you that 
the modern bow hunter is a noble fellow—a true conservationist, 
no doubt a direct descendant of William Tell, Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck or Little John. He is a rugged outdoorsman with keen 
senses and the ability to stalk his prey—not a meat hunter, but 
one who prefers to give his quarry more than an even chance; a 
man cunning as a fox who prefers to outwit the deer rather than 
overpower him with modern firepower. 

But ask some gun hunters and you may get a different defini- 
tion. They may tell you that an archer is a guy who never was 
able to get a Teed with a gun so he took up archery. Of course, 
they say, he won't get his deer with a bow either but then it’s 
less disgraceful that way. 

Actually, there should not be any conflict between bow hunters 
and gun hunters. To the game manager the archer is a compara- 
tive newcomer with interesting posaitdlitigs especially where the 
time and place do not warrant the use of firearms. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that modern game managers know 
that their real job is not just the production of game. Basically, 
the job is to provide the greatest possible number of recreational 





hours to sportsmen without dep ne the wildlife population. 


And no one enjoys as many hours of recreation per pound of 
meat harvested as does the bow hunter. In recent years bow 
hunters have been permitted to enjoy their sport during the 
entire month of October. They can also hunt, of course, during 
the regular gun seasons if they are unsuccessful in downing a 
deer during October. But even William Tell would have ‘ae it 
a bit difficult competing with the modern, scope-sighted, high- 
power rifle. 

While the professional game manager is usually quite sympa- 
thetic to the archer, there is a limit to this understanding. The 
game manager knows from experience that an over-abundance 
of deer results in one or more of the following—crop depredation, 
range deterioration or winter starvation. He also knows that it 
is often desirable, and frequently necessary, to harvest 25-30 per 
cent of a deer population each year. This can seldom, if ever, be 
done with bow and arrows. During recent archery seasons in 
Pennsylvania, for example, only 3 out of every 100 bow hunters 
have been successful in getting a deer. Sound, long-range deer 
a dictates that proper control of the herd must take 
precedence over the immediate wishes of the hunter, whether 
he hunts with the bow or by another means. 

Archers, bow hunters or bent stick artists come in for a lot of 
kidding. But most of us have a great deal of respect for the man 
who has actually killed a deer with this age-old implement. 
—From a news release by Jim Kimball, Director of Game and 
Fish, Minnesota Department of Conservation. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
On Autumn's Wild Harvest... 


Blood on 


As WE move into the hunting sea- 
son, it is well to reflect a moment 
on just what this hunting is all about. 
Grown men, adventuresome women 
and eager youngsters will take off 
afield or in the forest for one purpose 
... to killl 


Whatever might be our esthetic, 
mundane or sadistic motives, it all 
adds up to the same thing... killing. 
How then can sober and righteous 
men condone such killing? How can 
we justify the fact that to gain the en- 
joyment from the sport we follow we 
must kill the quarry we seek? 


For, no matter how much we might 
rave about the thrill of the chase, the 
excitement of the flush or the satis- 
faction of a shot well made, the cul- 
mination of each is a dead creature 
at our feet. 

We do all this in the name of sport. 
We gloss over the more grim aspects 
of the game and glorify the activity 
rather than the product of it. Unless 
we can face up to it, however, we 
might some day find that there is no 
real justification for our actions. 


For, as the beauty of autumn settles 
around us, there will be blood on the 
leaves. 

It is an interesting observation, if 
we stop for a look, to note that physi- 
cally we have nothing on other crea- 
tures. In fact, certain of the:so-called 
lower animals have much superior 
physical attributes. The deer can run 
faster, the duck can fly, the moose can 
outswim most of us, the bear is much 
stronger. Actually, there is little in the 
way of physical ability among hu- 
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By Keith C. Schuyler 


the Leaves 


mans which is not surpassed by one 
or more of the wild animals. 


We can throw a ball better than an 
ape, but this is probably only because 
the ape sees no sense in throwing a 
ball. He is physically capable of most 
things that we can do, and with proper 
training he could perhaps do it better. 

We're the weakest, most helpless 
and slowest to learn of all living crea- 
tures by comparison. Yet, it is our lot 
to hold dominion over all others. We 
make them serve us and feed us. We 
accept the pleasure that they give us 
in domestication and we slaughter 
them in the market and in the wild. 
None are big enough, strong enough 
or fierce enough to stand up against 
us successfully except in the rare in- 
stance when our guard is down. 

There must be a reason or reasons 
why this is so. 

There are two reasons why we are 
superior to other living things. The 
first is usually obvious; we have a 
greater intelligence. Even though we 
may not demonstrate it on occasion, 
we actually do have greater mental 
powers than any other living creature. 

The other reason, if not so obvious, 
is that we are natural creatures en- 


dowed with shades of the supernatu-- 


ral. If we acknowledge our individual 
roles as one of His children, we know 
that we are able to communicate with 
Him and hold the hope of another 
life. If we do not accept this, we then 
relegate ourselves to the realm of the 
lesser creatures and have only the ad- 
vantage of a superior brain. 

In our approach here, we are going 
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to assume these two reasons to be 
valid for all humans. And, in doing so, 
we must apply them to our subject of 
how we can justify killing other living 
creatures in the name of sport. 

There are two sets of rules to guide 
us. 


Nature in the raw has an inflexible 
rule which declares that only the fit- 
test can survive. Those creatures which 
exist today are living because they 
were able to peuieetele defend them- 
selves against their natural enemies 
consisting of each other, disease and 
climate. Man, weakest of the lot, came 
through because of superior intelli- 
gence. He preyed upon those other 
creatures to survive. This same in- 
stinct is a part today of his natural 
character. 


In hunting, we are following this 
ingrained instinct. All things neces- 
sary to survival produce pleasure with- 
in us so that we will naturally do these 
things and survive. Consider them: 
drinking, eating, sleeping, procreation. 

We are here only concerned with 
eating. Because eating is so necessary 
and pleasurable, it naturally follows 
that killing a lesser creature creates a 
feeling of accomplishment which is 
unconsciously associated with the 
thought of eating what we have killed. 


At this point, we have taken our- 
selves back to the time of earliest 
man. We don’t like to consider our- 
selves akin to the cavemen, but we 
most certainly have inherited the same 
instincts for survival. 

If it stopped at this point, hunting 
would be no more than a savage ne- 
cessity. In light of today’s mode of 
living, it is no longer even a necessity 
and would seem to drop to an even 
lower plane of thought. But, there is 
another rule. 


We know that man, if he is to main- 
tain his place here, must defend him- 
self against the natural processes of 
nature or he would be shoved aside 
by the lesser animals. They would 
simply eat him out of house and 
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home. It is only by confining these 
animals to an area where they do not 
unduly interfere with man’s existence 
that they can be tolerated. 

Even so, if man does not substitute 
concentrated killing methods to hold 
down the crop, these creatures would 
succumb to starvation or disease. For 
man has removed most of the preda- 
tors that would do the job. 


Because man has created an im- 


balance, man must restore the balance 
or stand aside. 

Consequently, by combining neces- 
sity with instinct, man feels a justifi- 
cation for the pleasure he finds in 
killing. For the killing itself is merely 
the mark of success in the game and 
does not bring pleasure in itself. 


The other reason which separates 
us from the creatures we seek does not 
rule against killing them. But, it does 
teach us compassion. It teaches us to 
be fair and to be honest. It teaches 
us that He is also interested in these 
creatures. Surely, if He notes the fall- 
ing of the sparrow, He marks the suc- 
cess of each hunter’s shot. 


So, as we walk afield this autumn, 
we can feel some justification in what 
we do as we kill in the name of sport. 
If we operate by instinct only, we are 
no better than the creatures we hunt. 
The only difference between them and 
us would then be the size of our 
brains. 

However, if we look at the blood on 
the leaves as a sign of the harvest, and 
in our hearts give thanks that this is 
so, I think God and nature will be 
glad. 


And, the air will smell clean. 





DEER MORTALITY DURING JUNE 


During the month of June the known deer mortality in Pennsylvania was 
697. This was 154 higher than for the previous month, each category showing 


an increase. 


The recorded reduction in the herd occurred in these ways: 


For crop damage _. 


32 





By highway vehicles 
Illegally killed — 


Miscellaneous causes 


568 





z iu 22 





75 





Nineteen (19) deer in the “miscellaneous” total were killed by dogs. 
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More Bow Hunters Are Discovering 


Witt archery hunting licenses in 
Pennsylvania now going at the 
near 80,000 annual rate, it is natural 
that the impact of this many people 
engaging in a comparatively new sport 
will make some changes on the hunt- 
ing scene. 
Time was, for example, that anyone 
. in the hunting field in October would 
be either training his dog or hunting 
woodcock or the other “early birds.” 
Today you'll see a hunting bow in his 
hand and a quiver of arrows slung 
across his back. 
With longer deer hunting seasons as 
a basis, a change is also being made 
in the traditional “camp life” which 
Pennsylvania deer hunters have en- 
joyed for years. Not only are many 
prime camps serving double duty 
(to archers in October and riflemen in 
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This Pleasant Deer Season Tradition... 


Archery Camp 


By Bill Walsh 


December) but many camps are go- 
ing up today solely for the purpose of 
archery hunting. You can age 
them by the archery butts set along- 
side for practice sessions — and you 
may also recognize them by name. 

A friend of ours, for example, would 
never have named his place “Broken 
Arrow Camp,” had he intended it as a 
haven for .30-30’s. Nor would he have 
installed a “bow rack” on the wall in- 
stead of a gun rack. And, as time goes 
on, more and more archery camps will 
dot the valleys and hillsides of Penn’s 
Woods deer country. 

It’s a wonderful thing, too. For it 
doesn’t mean that fewer folk are hunt- 
ing deer with rifles. The steady in- 
crease in “regular” hunting license 
sales proves that. It merely means that 
hundreds of thousands more man 
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hours of recreation are being made 
available to Pennsylvania hunters at 
the expense of a resource (our ample 
deer herd) that can stand it. Many 
hunters, of course, hunt both ways— 
taking up the rifle if they fail to bag 
a deer uring the October archery 
season. A few others continue to hunt 
with bow and arrow into the gunning 
season, though conditions often make 
the scoring 5 reagey more difficult. 

To get a better idea of how the 
archers stack up with other hunting 
groups —their near 80,000 figure is 
about twice the number (40,604) who 
hunted waterfowl in Pennsylvania in 
the 1958 hunting year. 

Because the archers are growing in- 
to such a prominent group of hunting 
citizens, this writer—as outdoor editor 
of the Erie Times, decided to get bet- 
ter acquainted with the sport. We 
went bow and arrow deer hunting 
with a friend and wrote the following, 
self-explanatory column about it. 

We shot our first arrows at deer last 





week—but by no means our last. With 


a little more practice we might even 
be able to hit one. But hit or miss, a 
day’s hunt for Pennsylvania’s most ex- 
citing big a Robin Hood 
equipment—has a lot in its favor. Let 
me describe tthe events of the day 
and you can judge for yourself. 

First of all, we hunted out of Al 
Duca’s camp — appropriately named 
“Broken Arrow Camp,” which is lo- 
cated near Betula, about nine miles 
south of Smethport, McKean County’s 
county seat. While this is not prime 
deer country in the sense that it pro- 
duces large deer with trophy racks, it 
is still deer range in which animals 
are fairly plentiful. In the huntin 
party, in addition to Al and myself, 
were Al's brother, Joe, and Bob Hick- 
man, principal of the Erie Veterans 
School. Both Al and Bob have killed 
deer with bow and arrow in previous 
years—leaving the misses and the tall 
tales to Joe and the writer. 

Bow hunting out of “Broken Arrow” 


BOW RACK marks the archery camp and is one of the few differences between it and the 


cabins or camps used 


a, TUMBE P AILS IN McKEAN 


for December deer hunting. Al Duca, of Erie, takes the sport 
seriously enough to make his own arrows which he is inspecting here. 
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BROKEN ARROW CAMP is like most “gunning” cam 
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s but adequate. The 


ps—unpretentiou: 
“hill” behind camp is a part of the scenic Seneca Highlands landscape of McKean County. 


follows a definite pattern, according 
to the time of day. Early morning is 
devoted to waiting on the known 
travel routes. The last hour of the day 
gets the same treatment. Between 
times, driving small patches of woods 
will show the standing archers some 
deer. 

We crawled out of the bunks fairly 
early in the morning because shooting 
hours for archers in the October sea- 
son are from 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (EST) 
and we wanted to be in position in a 
nearby orchard by shooting time. The 
deer are. known to wander through 
this orchard and on up to a hillside 
bedding down spot. Both Joe and Al 
have had shooting there but failed to 
connect. 

When no deer showed up after a 
full hour of daylight, joe and I wan- 
dered off up the hillside to scout 
around, leaving Joe and Bob at their 
stands. Finally, Al and I separated 
and I spent another hour’s time sitting 
in what looked like a good trail far- 
ther up the mountain. No deer! 

Tiring of this I moved back down 
the mountainside to the orchard. 
There—only a few feet from the tree 
near a rs Al had taken his early 
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morning stand—a doe was pawing at 
apples on the ground, pausing be- 
tween bites to look around, occasion- 
ally licking the hair on her shoulder. 
“If only we had waited,” I said to 
myself, “Al would have got a shot.” 
But them’s the fortunes of hunting. 
When we rounded up Joe and Bo 
we learned that Joe had gotten a shot 
at a doe soon after Al and I left the 
orchard. He had seen the deer that I 
had seen but it was too far for a shot. 
We decided to put on a few drives. 
With four of us in the hunting party, 
we decided on one-man drives with 
three watchers. Al placed me beneath 
a flaming maple, then stationed the 
other watchers. Toward the end of the 
drive two deer broke into the open in 
front of me—both does. I let one arrow 
fly and while it was lined up fairly 
well, it fell short. By this time. the 
deer were too far away for another 
try. Then another deer broke into the 
open from the same direction in which 
the others had come. I had a shot at 
it, too. I noticed it was limping a bit 
and thought perhaps that one of the 
others might ot wounded it. But it 
followed the other deer out of sight. 
When we all got back together I 
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BROADHEAD ARROWS ARE EXAMINED at the Broken Arrow Camp instead of checking 
ammunition and oiling guns. Bob Hickman, left, and Al Duca are shown checking the 
feathered shafts to make sure the points and blades are razor sharp. Both men have 
given up rifle hunting for deer in recent years but Hickman raises hunting dogs and 
Duca devotes time to archery club activities for “spare time’ hobbies. 


told the other boys about the limping 
deer and they assured me they had 
not shot but that this must be Peg- 
Leg, a limping deer often seen in the 
area—probably the result of a run-in 
with an auto. 

We tried a drive in another spot but 
saw no deer. Moving down the road 
a mile or so we put on another drive 
(one man moving silently through 
the woods in order not to put the deer 
into full flight). A doe deer spotted 
me near the trail and made a little 
detour before she jumped back into 
it. I was waiting and put an arrow 
about two inches over her shoulder. 
This was getting exciting. Then a 
spike buck stepped into the trail a 
little farther down and I let fly an- 
other broadhead, but a tree limb got 
in the way of that one and it was de- 
flected off course. I never found those 
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two arrows again. 

Then it was back to camp for some 
dinner and relaxation before the eve- 
ning watch on which I spotted an- 
other deer—too far away for a shot. 
By this time the shooting day was 
over and we packed off to camp. 

Now Id hunted deer with bow and 
arrow once before—in casual fashion. 
I understood it was a fine time of 
year to be out and I carried the bow 
that time as more or less of an excuse 
to take a walk. Used the bow once to 
knock an apple out of a tree for a 
mid-day snack. But this trip to “Broken 
Arrow” camp really pointed up the 
ideal relaxation archery hunting can 
be. I’m afraid Pennsylvania can add 
one more hunter to the list of October 
deer hunters. Understand I’ve got 
plenty of company, too. How about 
you? 
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OUR OAKS— 
MIGHTY AND OTHERWISE 


1. What valuable chemical is ex- 
tracted from oak bark? 

2. What oak that grows along 
streams and in wet places re- 
tains its dead, drooping lower 
branches P 

3. What oak produces our most val- 
uable lumber? 

4. What is the small, shrub-like oak 
that thrives on _ burned-over 
mountaintops P 

5. Why is the willow oak so called? 

6. Where does the red oak get its 
nameP 

7. The chestnut oak is a rather rare 
tree in Pennsylvania. True or 
false P’ 

8. Where does the scarlet oak get 
its nameP 


O** TREES and October go to- 
gether like sauerkraut and 
mashed potatoes. In the autumn woods 
the rattle of falling acorns is almost 
constant, and each leafy depression 
on the ground holds a few. Bluejays 
shuttle back and forth bearing their 
shiny brown prizes. Stumps and logs 
are sprinkled with the leftovers of 
acorn dinners recently enjoyed by 
hungry gray squirrels, and the swish 
of branches overhead reveals Old 
Bushytail busily nipping off still more 
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reluctant nuts for his wintertime use. 

Were it not for the oaks the annual 
display of colorful autumn foliage 
would be a fleeting thing. Maples and 
birches color early and fall quickly. 
Oaks, with their. warm russets, rich 
yellows and tans, and deep crimsons, 
take over as they fade, and retain their 
glowing foliage for weeks after the 
last maple leaf has fluttered to earth. 
When the oak leaves finally drop the 
show is over. 

From an economic aspect, the oak 
tree group is one of Pennsylvania's 
most important. Several produce first- 
class hardwood. White oak, for in- 
stance, ‘is unexcelled for furniture, 
flooring, and interior finishing, as well 
as for farm implements and other 
items requiring material of great 
strength. Most oaks are high in fuel 
value, producing a long-lasting fire 
and abundant coals. Tannic acid, used 
primarily in the tanning of leather, is 
obtained from the bark of many spe- 
cies, notably the widespread chestnut 
oak. Acorns, fruit of the oaks, are eaten 
by various wild birds and mammals. 
Mice, chipmunks and other small ro- 
dents store them in secret caches for 
the winter. Gray squirrels bury them 
in the ground. Deer and bears are 
very fond of acorns, and eat shells and 
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S. CHESTNUT OAK 


all. Birds, too, enjoy the fruit of the 
oak. Bluejays stick them into all sorts 
of nooks and crannies and whack them 
open at their leisure. They are an im- 

rtant autumn food of the wild tur- 
a especially since the demise of the 
native chestnut. Wood ducks waddle 
through wooded bottomlands in search 
of them. Grouse, too, eat acorns. Just 
last fall I shot a cock grouse in Dau- 
phin County whose crop was stuffed 
with twenty-one small scrub oak 
acorns and pieces of acorns that were 
apparently dropped by squirrels. An- 
other contained four large chestnut 
oak acorns, each with a sprout as long 
as the acorn (and not a sprout was 
broken!), one scrub oak acorn, and 
various buds and leaves. 

Here in Pennsylvania we have at 
least sixteen species of oaks, although 
four or five of them are somewhat 
rare and several more are confined to 
a small portion of the state. With the 
aid of the following drawings and de- 
scriptions the autumn hiker should be 
able to identify any oak he encounters. 

1. White Oak—A large hardwood 
with light gray flaky or finely blocked 
bark. The lobes of the leaves are 
rounded, the sinuses are of even depth 
although varying in depth from leaf 
to leaf. Roughly one-fourth the length 
of the acorn is imbedded in the cup. 
The wood is hard and close Poe. 
one of our most valuable hardwoods. 

2. Swamp Oak—This inhabitant of 
bottomlands resembles the white oak 
in both bark and wood characteristics. 
The leaves have four to six pairs of 
large rounded teeth. Borne on a long 
stalk up to three inches, the rather 
stout cup encloses about a third of 
the acorn. This oak is found chiefly in 
the southern and western parts of the 
state. 


3. Post Oak—This small to me- 
dium-sized oak of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania has hairy twigs. The bark 
resembles the white oak’s, but is 
rougher and darker. The rounded sin- 
uses give the leathery leaves a cross- 
like shape. Thin, bowl-like cups cover 
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up to one-half of the acorn. Not quite 
the equal of the white oak, the wood 
is nevertheless hard and strong. 


4. Burr Oak—This is a large tree 
that prefers moist bottomlands. The 
bark is similar to that of the white 
oak, but browner and rougher. The 
variable leaves have numerous small 
sinuses and are generally divided near 
the center by one or two pairs of very 
deep sinuses. A mossy-fringed cup 
covers more than half of the acorn. 
The burr oak is not a common tree in 
Pennsylvania, being found chiefly in 
the southern half of the state. 


5. Chestnut Oak—This rugged tree 
is common on our boulder-strewn 
mountains. Its bark is dark, deeply fur- 
rowed and divided into prominent 
blocks. The leaves have seven or more 

airs of rounded teeth. The long, shiny 
fees acorns are enclosed up to half 
their length in a rather smooth scaled 
cup. The chestnut oak’s wood is strong 
and hard, but inferior to white oak. 
Its bark is rich in tannic acid. 


6. Scrub Chestnut Oak — This 
shrub-like oak grows in dry, poor 
soil in scattered places in central and 
eastern Pennsylvania. Its bark is thin 
and scaly, light brown in color. The 
leaves are small, with three to seven 
pairs of teeth. Deep, tight-scaled cups 
enclose half the acorn. 


7. Chinquapin Oak—This medium- 
sized tree is confined chiefly to the 
southern half of the state. The bark is 


light gray and flaky, the wood hard 
and strong but suitable only for rough 


-work. The long, narrow leaves have 


eight or more pails of sharp teeth. The 
acorns resemble those of the chestnut 
oak. 


8. Northern Red Oak—This large 
tree is found in all parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. The bark on old trunks is dark 
and rough but on the upper trunk and 
limbs is smooth with shallow fissures. 
Inner bark is red. Thin, smooth and 
dull, the leaves have seven or more 
bristle-tipped lobes. The brown acorns 
are set in a shallow cup. Red oak wood 
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is used much like that of the white 
oak’s, although it is not of equal 
quality. 

9. Spanish Oak—Also called south- 
ern red oak, this medium to large tree 
is little known outside the extreme 
southeastern corner of the state. Its 
leaves are quite variable but usually 
have a pair of prominent single- or 
double-pointed lobes near the tip. The 
bark is dark and rough. Chief value 
of the wood is for fuel and rough con- 
struction. 


10. Scarlet Oak—A medium-sized 
tree of the uplands with dark, finely 
grooved bark and drooping lower 
branches. The leaves have deep, al- 
most circular sinuses and bristle-tipped 
lobes. The upper surface is dark, shiny 
green, the lower almost entirely 
smooth. The acorns are light reddish 
brown and encased halfway in lus- 
trous cups. Although often sold as 
“red oak” the wood is inferior to that 
of the true red oak. In autumn its 
brilliant red leaves can be seen 
throughout most of Pennsylvania. 


11. Black Oak—This is a large tree 
with very dark, rough bark and bright 
yellow or orange-yellow inner bark. 
Its bristle-tipped, leathery leaves are 
dark, shiny green above and downy 
beneath. The sinuses are moderately 
deep. Set in deep, fringed cups, the 
downy, dark acorns are streaked with 
light-colored lines. The wood is used 
much like red oak, while the bark is 
one of the better producers of tannic 
acid. It is common in all but the north- 
ern portions of Pennsylvania. 


12. Pin Oak — Any medium-sized 
oak with a maze of dead, drooping, 
lower branches that grows along 
streams or in swamps is likely to be a 
pin oak. The bark is dark and divided 
into long, narrow ridges. The leaves 
are dark and shiny above, mainly 
smooth below. Deep sinuses form five 
to seven bristle-tipped lobes. The 
acorns are rather small, striped with 
lighter color, and set in a shallow cup. 
The wood is suitable only for rough 
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construction. The pin oak is common 
in the lower parts of the state, absent 
in the mountains. 


13. Blackjack Oak — This small 
tree is easily recognized by its odd, 

addle-shaped leaves. The yellowish- 

rown acorns are encased halfway in 
deep cups. The bark is very dark and 
divided into rough blocks and ridges. 
The wood is used chiefly for fuel. 
Blackjack oaks are found in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


14. Scrub Oak—This small, twisted, 
shrub-like oak forms almost impene- 
trable thickets on barren, burned-over 
land throughout all but the north- 
central and northwestern parts of the 
state. Its leaves are divided by shal- 
low to moderately deep sinuses into 
somewhat triangular, bristle-tipped 
lobes. They are leathery with downy 
undersides. The acorns are small, 
streaked nuts halfway enclosed in 
light brown, downy cups. Because of 
its size the wood is rarely used, and 
the scrub oak’s chief value is in pro- 
viding food and cover for wildlife. 


15. Shingle Oak—A medium-sized 
tree most common in the southwestern 
quarter of the state. The dark brown- 
ish bark is marked by shallow fissures. 
The leaves are neither lobed nor 


toothed, but are very hairy beneath, 
and are an inch or more wide. A rather 
deep reddish brown cup covers nearly 
half of the squatty acorn. In the past, 
wood from this tree was used in mak- 
ing shingles, hence the name, but it 
is now used for cheap lumber, fuel, 
mine props, etc. 


16. Willow Oak—This rather small 
tree barely enters Pennsylvania in the 
southeastern corner. Its bark is very 
dark, divided by deep fissures into 
rough ridges. The leaves are simple 
in outline but, unlike the shingle bake. 
are smooth beneath and less than an 
inch in width. The small acorns are set 
in very shallow cups. The wood is 
comparatively soft and of poor quality. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1, Tannic acid. 

2. Pin oak. 

. White oak. 

. Scrub oak. 

. Because its leaves, being neither 
lobed nor toothed, resemble those 
of the willow. 

. From the red inner bark. 

. False. It is one of our most com- 
mon species. 

8. From the color of its autumn 

foliage. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND RESOURCE USE 


Men well know that when the ladies become intensely interested in a better- 
ment project “something’s gotta give.” For that reason people charged with 


-natural resource management were pleased to receive the following informa- 


tion from the National Wildlife Federation. 

Natural resource conservation will receive heavy emphasis within the 
General Foundation of Women’s Clubs during the forthcoming year as part 
of the organization’s “responsible, responsive citizenship for survival” pro- 
gram developed by Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, newly-elected national president of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The Wildlife Federation reports that prior to taking over the reins of the 
11 million member organization Mrs. Ozbirn made a preliminary survey of 
resource management problems in all states. She consulted with every state 
governor, senator and congressman and presidents of all state universities. 
Replies from all inquiries indicated that resource use, in the light of the ex- 
ploding population, is a major issue in more than half of the United States. 
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“Archery’s Greatest” 


By H. R. Wambold 


ON THURSDAY morning, Septem- 
ber 17, at 6:00 a.m. the train 
came to a stop in the Harrisburg ter- 
minal, and out stepped a big hulk of 
a man. Dressed in causual sport 
clothes, his huge hand closed on mine 
in a firm and warm clasp of greeting. 
At his first words the great personality 
of this man already began winning 
my confidence. Picking up two quivers 
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of arrows and three cased bows, we 
started into the main waiting room. 

Three of us were there to greet him 
that morning, Bob Swinehart, Bill 
Necker, and myself. All of this was 
brought about by the Centennial Cele- 
bration of our borough of Emmaus. 
Bob and I were members of the three- 
man committee in charge of the “How- 
ard Hill Day.” This event, a part of 
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our calendar of activities, was to take 
place Saturday night, September 26, 
at the High School Stadium. Need I 
say that the man we met that morning 
was the world’s greatest archer, the 
fabulous Howard Hill. 

Stepping into a restaurant near the 
terminal we had breakfast. After or- 
dering, Hill said, “Boys, before any- 
thing else is said, I must tell you that 
I missed a deer at forty feet just be- 
fore coming east!” With a chuckle he 
added, “Just so you know even I can 
miss once in awhile.” (During break- 
fast it turned out that this miss was 
due to an unorthodox shooting posi- 
tion from on top of a rock, where he 
could make only a partial draw for 
the shot.) 

On the ride back from Harrisburg 
I learned of one of Hill’s greatest gifts 
—that of being a great conversationist. 
His sincerity and intense eagerness 
make him easy to listen to. 

The following day we were leaving 
for Sullivan County for the weekend, 
to attend the annual “Bow Festival.” 
Hill was to be my guest at our cabin. 

Here indeed is a man of amazing 
traits, having a past of hunting ex- 
ploits and archery achievements that 
are the envy of all sportsmen. 

His tall and rugged stature, with 
a tanned and leathery face, reflect the 
countless days spent hunting in the 
outdoors. His smile is sincere and as- 
suring, his eyes are keen and piercing, 
and the-amazing vigor of this man is 
evident as you talk with him. His ac- 
tions and enthusiasm seem to. actually 
permeate the air about his audience. 


‘It is hard to believe that this man is 


fifty-nine; neither his spirit, coordina- 
tion or speech give any indication of 
this fact. He possesses reflexes and 
physical condition comparable to men 
thirty years younger. Here is the man 
who has earned the title of “the Babe 
Ruth of Archery.” 

A man who has lived archery for 
over 36 years, he is credited as having 
been responsible for the marked in- 
crease in bow hunting today, due in 
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most part to the countless films he 
made, which were seen throughout the 
world. He also wrote two ks on 
archery, “Hunting the Hard Way,” 
and “Wild Adventure.” 

Hill has hunted and killed more 
species of wild game with the bow 
than any other known archer. Born in 
Alabama, Hill retains much of his 
southern background. His attitude is 
indeed that of a gentleman; gracious 
and reserved, he is ever ready to 
please. Highly appreciative of favors 
or any consideration, he is the perfect 
guest at all times. Humility is ever 
present in his attitude, and he would 
rather listen to some archer’s hunting 
experiences than to speak of his own. 

In all his contacts with the general 
public while here, he was at all times 
courteous and willing to autograph 
objects, or pose for snapshots with 
various strangers. Whenever an archer 
approached him with some question, 
he would take the time to answer it. 
Sometimes the resulting “bull session” 
would last for hours, and end with an 
audience many times the size it orig- 
inally started with. 

A happily married man, his wife, 
Elizabeth, and he took their vows back 
in 1922. God fearing, and devoutly 
dedicated to his religious beliefs, he is 
a crusader for better reading for our 
youth. All for cleaning the newsstands 
of “filthy literature,” he claims the 
youth of today are mis-using the great- 
est means of self education—that of 
good reading material. 


A matter of colloquial terms of 
speech, I can still remember one night 
at the bow festival, Hill sat in the 
center of a group of archers, and a 
“self-made expert” started telling Hill 
he did not think a heavy bow neces- 
sary for killing deer. He claimed that 
by letting the deer get within twenty 
to thirty feet, no more than a thirty 
pound bow was needed to make the 
kill. Hill’s answer to this individual 
was more humorous than offensive as 
he smiled and drawled, “Man, you 
don’t need a bow at that distance. 
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TIME OUT FOR TALK is always gladly taken by Howard Hill. While visiting Pennsyl- 
vania last fall, he was always willing to autograph, answer questions, and discuss 
archery developments with any and all persons. 


Why not carry a fishing pole instead— 
and whip ‘em to death!” 


Another of his typical answers I 
can remember came when an archer 
asked him what distance he considered 
himself deadly with the bow. His re- 
ply was, “Man, any deer that gets 
within forty yards is just plumb com- 
mitting suicide!” 

While hunting with Hill at Rickett’s 
Estate in Sullivan County, I found 
him to be a man not basically in- 
terested in the game killed. He was 
far more interested in good com- 
panionship, and the enjoyment of the 
hunt. Hunting early morning and late 
afternoons, we spent the mid-days in 
camp. Discussions on archery, shoot- 
ing target, and receiving advice from 
the master on ways to improve our 
shooting techniques. An advocate of 
heavy tackle for hunting, he showed 
us many things to prove his point. 

No one intended to shoot a doe, and 
during the four days none of our group 
got a shot at a buck. Countless doe 
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could have been killed without any 
doubt. For the accomplished hunter 
he is, it was hard to believe that he 
was leaving Pennsylvania without 
filling his tag! But it proved a point at 
that—for even a man of such reputa- 
tion can make a hunt without bagging 
his deer! 


After leaving Emmaus he flew to 
Mississippi where he hunted with 
some friends before returning home to 
California. A letter from him informed 
me of the results of this hunt—one 
wild boar of 250 Ibs. and two foxes. 


A conservationst at heart, he is con- 
stantly thinking of future hunting for 
all who enjoy this great sport. He will 
never kill any edible big game animal 
unless it will be consumed. Hunting 
predators with zest, he will go out of 
his way to help kill a cougar, wolf, or 
coyote. He terms archery hunting as 
one of the best means to promote con- 
servation of game, claiming that it 
puts more emphasis on the skill of the 
hunter, than the actual kill. 
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During a conversation one evening 
he explained a form of hunting he in- 
d iges in’ quite frequently, that of 
stalking a deer within effective killing 
range with the bow, then working his 
way back out of sight of the deer 
without letting the animal know he 
was there. At the moment when the 
arrow would have been released for 
the kill he would say, “You are too 
pretty to kill, I'm going to let you go 
today, but don’t be here tomorrow or 
rl Ya an arrow through your giz- 
zard!” Advising me to try this game, 
he claimed it would prove more thril- 
ling than the actual killing of the 
animal. 


The many achievements accom- 
plished in the past years by Hill have 
one outst ieaae point in common— 
that being that he claims no credit for 
doing any feat that is not on record. 
He hesitates to lay claim to things he 
did where no witnesses were present 
to verify same. If he did mention any 
such occurrences he always stressed 
the fact that he had no proof of same, 
and requested that they should not be 
pane. You can bet your last dol- 

that any feat you read Hill laying 
claim td, will have definite proof on 
record to verify its authenticity. 

Safety conscious, he stresses the 

need for caution when handling arch- 
ery tackle at all times. One remark he 
made concerning this factor was, 
“Most every state requires a man to 
— a test in order to get a driver's 
icense. But anyone can walk in and 
get a hunting license, regardless of 
_ whether he has any knowledge of the 
weapon he carries or not. I contend 
that a man should furnish proof of 
his ability to handle the weapon of 
his choice in a safe manner, before 
being given the privilege of hunting 
with it.” 

Winning 196 field archery tourna- 
ments using an 85 Ib. bow (straight) 
over a period of 25 years without one 
defeat, gives him the distinction of 
champion of all field champion arch- 
ers. Seven years running he held the 
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title of National Flight Champion. 
Also the winner of seven National 
Archery Golf Tournaments. Credited 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica with 
having drawn the heaviest bow free 
style of 172 Ibs. 


In hunting he has killed most every 
variety of big game on or near the 
North American continent. Plus the 
outstanding feat of killing a 12,000 lb. 
African rogue elephane with a single 
arrow! No other man has duplicated 
this without the use of poisoned ar- 
rows, or dozens of arrows over a pe- 
riod of hours. Other African game 
killed were lion, cape buffalo, leopard, 

lus the various members of the ante- 
ope family. 


ARCHERY DEMONSTRATION was given 
by Hill during the Emmaus Centennial 
Celebration last September. He brought the 
audience to a standing applause when he 
finished 40 minutes of demonstration shoot- 
ing by hitting in sequence a half dollar, 
quarter, nickel and dime tossed inte the air. 
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S THE twig is bent . . .” could 
oA never be aot aptly applied 
than in the case of the ill-famed Girty 
brothers who first saw the light of day 
in the vicinity of Sherman’s Creek in 
Cumberland County. The brothers, 
born to Simon Girty, Sr., an Indian 
trader, between the years 1744 and 
1750 had their nefarious lives pre- 
destined by a series of luckless events 
which influenced their development 
from early childhood. 


Simon, Jr., the eldest and most no- 
torious of the lot in later life, was 
barely six when the sheriff of Cumber- 
land County and his posse came to 
drive the Girtys from their squatter’s 
home on Sherman’s Creek. At this 
early age, he saw his mother endure 
the hardships of the trail as the family 
moved eastward to cross the Susque- 
hanna and go to a new home at Hali- 
fax. The journey was no easy task for 
her as she carried the newly born Tom 
in her arms and herded Simon and his 
two younger brothers along behind 
the pack horses that carried their be- 
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longings. This experience raised with- 
in him his first feeling of true resent- 
ment. Then, at the age of eight, he 
saw his father killed in a drunken 
brawl. And when he was just ten, he 
saw his mother murdered by a band 
of roving savages. He and his two 
brothers, George and James, were 
spared their lives, but they were taken 
captive and accompanied the Indians 
as they retreated west across the 
mountains. 


After several days of travel they at 
last came to a large Indian settlement 
(possibly Kittaning) where the party 
rested. The boys were treated kindly 
by the Indians here, and in due time 
were offered for adoption to the tribes 
represented at the village. Because of 
their age, they were readily accepted 
by the tribesmen. Simon was adopted 
by the Senecas, George by the Dela- 
wares, and James by the Shawnees. 
Such adoption, according to Indian 
custom, made the youngsters blood 
brothers in their respective families 
and seemingly the boys accepted it as 
such for they remained true Indians 
throughout the rest of their lives. 


Within the week, George and James 
were taken away when their families 
moved out to go to their homes some 
distance down the Ohio, but Simon 
remained at the resting place. His fam- 
ily, the Senecas, were waiting for 
other of its members who were off on 
a foray down-river. A week later the 
travelers arrived and camp was broken. 
Then the Senecas, in a flotilla of 
canoes, moved north following the 
main course of the Allegheny and in 
‘three days arrived at a village (pos- 
sibly Buckaloons, near Warren ) ae 
they left their canoes and took off on 
a trail across the mountains. Another 
day’s travel brought them to another 
village (most likely Jennesedaga) 
where some of the family lived. Here, 
Simon was kept for a few days, but 
he undoubtedly accompanied the rest 
of the family when it went north into 
the Genesee country. 


For the next ten years the paths of 
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“The journey was no easy task 
as she carried the newly born 
Tom in her arms... .” 





the Girty brothers is not too well de- 
fined. As this would be the period of 
their lives prior to their development 
as young warriors, which position 
came at an early age to all strong 
bodied young Ridain it is likely their 
menial positions in the tribes ac- 
counted for keeping them in the back- 
ground. However, it is likely to as- 
sume that they, like all other Indians, 
spent much of their time wanderin 
with their families as they travele 
the trails and waterways which lead 
from one section of their nation to 
another. Simon undoubtedly spent a 
considerable amount of time among 
the tribes of the Ohio, and George 
and ome undoubtedly made occa- 
sional excursions to the Seneca settle- 
ments along the Allegheny and Gene- 
see Rivers. At least the boys kept in 
touch with each other and knew that 
they were full brothers born of white 
parents. 


As a Seneca, Simon served under 
the greatest of all Seneca war chief- 
tains, Hiokatoo, who was famous 
throughout all of the Indian territory 
for his inhuman cruelty. As a warrior 
of this great chieftain, Simon,engaged 
in many encounters of the French and 
Indian War against the British and 
took part in the massacres of white 
settlers which were a part of that war. 
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It was from Hiokatoo, without a 
doubt, that he learned to stomach the 
spilling of blood and become the 
heartless avenger he developed to be 
in later life. And it was the influence 
of Hiokatoo, too, that kept Simon from 
ever being closely attached to either 
the British or the Colonists during 
their struggles of the pre and post 
revolutionary periods. 


With Pontiac’s withdrawal from 
Fort Pitt, Simon, as a warrior of Hio- 
katoo’s, withdrew along with the main 
body of Indians into Ohio. It was 
here, under the terms of a treaty the 
Indians made with the British, that 
he was turned over in an exchange of 
prisoners and was taken back to Fort 
Pitt. Simon, however, didn’t like the 
white man’s ways, so he escaped and 
made his way back to Ohio. But the 
Indians were fearful of British reprisal, 
so they returned him and he lived for 
some time then in the vicinity of the 
fort on what was later called Girty’s 
Run. During this time he was em- 


ployer by the British as an interpreter 
an 


messenger and was especially 
charged with carrying messages to the 
council fires of the unpredictable Sen- 
ecas. 


And although Simon could never 
have been counted as a loyal soldier, 
he did fight on the side of the Colon- 
ists at times during the course of the 
Revolution. It was while so employed 
that he met and became friends with 
Colonel ‘William Crawford; a friend- 
ship that was to last for some time, 
but end in death for Crawford and 
disgrace for Girty. In fact Simon often 

‘ visited the Colonel’s home, and it was 
rumored that he attempted to court 
the Colonel's daughter, but was turned 
down. Whatever the reason the men 
were close friends at the time and per- 
haps in the end Simon could have 
saved the Colonel's life if the old sol- 
dier hadn’t been so stubborn. 

Early in 1782 Indian trouble de- 
veloped in Ohio and Col. Crawford, 
with a body of Fort Pitt militia, was 
dispatched to attack the enemy at 
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Sandusky. After a hard march he ar- 
rived to find that the Indians had 
moved a few miles further on, so he 
made camp at the spot and sent his 
scouts ahead to reconnoiter the en- 
emy’s position. His scouts soon re- 
turned and informed him that a large 
force of Indians was advancing to- 
wards them, but they were being led 
by a white man who was carrying a 
white flag. Encouraged by this report, 
Colonel Crawford took his officers and 
a few men and went to meet them. 
As the two forces drew fogethes Craw- 
ford recognized Simon Girty as the 
bearer of the flag and called out to 
him in a friendly fashion, but Girty 
hed pegging the aig ways com- 
etely, so he ignored the greetin 
a wa he Crawford to ert | with 
him and his chiefs. 


As the chiefs and the officers seated 
themselves on the ground in a circle, 
council-wise, Crawford remarked to a 
junior officer that Girty was more In- 
dian in these circumstances than the 
Indians themselves. How true this 
was, he was to learn before too long. 


When the council opened, Girty told 
Crawford that his force. consisted of 
many warriors and he knew he could 
defeat his handful of militia without 
trouble. He suggested Crawford agree 
to complete surrender and he, Girty, 
would assure them safe passage to 
their homes. Crawford roared with 
indignation. To surrender to a band of 
Indians without a fight, he felt, would 
dishonor him in the service. He told 
Girty this, and said that they would 
fight his Indians to a finish, and with 
this he and his officers withdrew from 
the council. 


From the start of the battle Craw- 
ford’s outnumbered troops lost ground 
and after several hours of fighting 
found themselves pushed into a back- 
to-back group, completely surrounded 
by Indians on three sides. One young 
officer suggested they retreat through 
the gap before it was too late, but 
Crawford elected to storm straight 
into the enemy’s ranks. This brought 
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on an argument. The outcome of this 
was that Crawford, with half of the 
force, stormed the enemy, while the 
young officer, with the other half, re- 
treated through the gap. Most of 
Crawford’s men were killed, but he 
was taken captive. The young officer 
and his men escaped and made their 
way back to Pennsylvania. 


On being captured, Crawford was 
taken before a council of the Indian 
chieftains. For a time they were quite 
civil with him, then Chief Pipe asked 
who had led an attack on a band of 
Indians along the west branch of the 
Susquehanna the previous summer, 
and Crawford replied that he had. On 
hearing this the chief, who had lost 
a son in that encounter, took a hand- 
ful of ashes from the fire, crossed the 
council circle, and smeared them on 
Crawford’s face. This marked him for 
death by burning at the stake. An- 
other captive, Doctor Knight, was 
sentenced to the same fate. 


Crawford was burned at the stake, 
but not to his death. Before he suc- 
cumbed from the effects of his burn- 
ing an Indian scalped him with a 
tomahawk and he was cut loose from 
the stake. He regained consciousness, 
however, and wondered about the 
camp in a dazed stupor for some time 
before he finally died. Dr. Knikht, 


“They were being led by 
a white man carrying a 
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spared from the fire at the time of 
Crawford’s death, later escaped and 
made his way back to Fort Pitt. 


Simon Girty, of course, was blamed 
personally for the death of Crawford. 
The fact that Crawford had begged 
him to intercede on his behalf, and 
Girty had refused to do so, even 
though they were close friends, was a 
strong point against him. However, 
and even though the influence of 
Simon Girty was considerable among 
the Indians and his council was most 
carefully considered by the chieftains, 
his action at the time may have been 
influenced by the fact that his old 
torture-loving chief, Hiokatoo, was one 
of the many strong willed chieftains 
who sat at the Sandusky assembly. 


And although Simon was undoubt- 
edly the most renouned of the Girty 
boys, he was not the only one of them 
to make his mark among the Indians. 
George rose in rank among the Dela- 
wares early in his youth; then when 
marriage transferred him to the Shaw- 
nees he quickly became a war chief of 
this powerful tribe. His most notorious 
and despised act (the white man’s 
point of view) was to lead his war- 
riors in the massacre of the Westmore- 
land County Volunteers on the Ohio 
River. But as it was the avowed in- 
tention of these troops to annihilate 
the Shawnees, his action could pos- 
sibly be justified. 

James became a chief of the Shaw- 
nees, too, but as a council member. 
And although he participated as a 
warrior, his chief duties lay in advis- 
ing the other chiefs in matters per- 
taining to the management of the 
tribal affairs. At times he was em- 
ene: by the U. S. Government as a 
iaison official in Indian affairs and 
worked among the tribes in the in- 
terest of the newly-born nation. In 
fact, he was on a mission among the 
Shawnees and Delawares at the time 
Simon fled Fort Pitt for the last time, 
and because this mission wasn't too 
successful, accompanied his older 
brother to Detroit. 
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At that time Simon was again in 
Fort Pitt as an employee of the Gov- 
ernment. Things hadn't yet settled 
down from the turmoil of revolution- 
ary times and there was a great deal 
of strained feeling between those who 
favored the government and the die- 
hard Tories who still supported the 
British. Among the Tories was a Cap- 
tain Alex McKee, a close friend of 
Simon’s. When McKee learned that 
he and a few of his friends were to 
be arrested, he decided they should 
flee to Detroit for British protection 
and he asked Simon to guide them. 
Simon agreed to do this, and they 
started the long trek through the wil- 
derness. Somewhere in Ohio, Simon 
learned that James was at a certain 
village, so he detoured to enlist him 
as a member of their party. They 
made their way to Detroit without in- 
cident and it was the Girtys, Capt. 
Alex McKee, and another man named 
Mathew Elliot who were credited 
with stirring up the Indian troubles 
that swept the near-West between 
1790 and 1794. 


When General Anthony Wayne de- 
feated the Indians, Simon sold his trad- 
ing post and moved across to Canada. 
He lived there then, the recipient of 
a British pension, for eighteen years. 
But when Perry defeated the British 
fleet on Lake Erie during the War of 
1812 he retreated with them towards 
Niagara. He was almost blind now, 
and died in the year 1819. 

The name Girty has never been a 
proud name in our own somewhat 
biased history. Yet when you consider 
that these three boys were raised as 
Indians, taught as Indians, and thought 
as Indians it is easier to’ understand 
the position they occupied in a most 
turbulent period of our progress. They 
were unfaithful to the American cause, 
unfaithful to the British cause . . . but 
no one can say they were unfaithful 
to their own people. Throughout their 
lives they had a constant desire to help 
the Indian better his lot; they fol- 
lowed the paths of their own convic- 
tions. If that is treachery, then more 
of us should be guilty of the crime. 





CONSERVATION FILMS, FILMSTRIPS INDEX AVAILABLE 


Teachers seeking reference materials should find “A Critical Index of Films 
and Filmstrips in Conservation” a helpful publication, the Wildlife Manage- 


- ment Institute reports. Compiled and edit by the Audio-Visual Department 
of The Conservation Foundation, the index de 


als with renewable and non- 


renewable resources, and with new and to-be-developed resources. 

Part I includes a description of each of the films and filmstrips that the 
department has found to maintain a high standard of production, ingenuity 
of presentation and concept. Part II consists of selected films that three 
teachers have found useful in their work. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained without charge from the Foundation, 
at 30 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. The supply is limited. 
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A True Flight of 
Woodcock Can Leave... 








Empty Shells 


(Second of a Series) 


By George Bird Evans 
illustrated by the Author 


Il 


pee years a woodcock has been a 
bird I flush in grouse coverts, one 
or two a season. Shooting an occa- 
sional straggler doesn’t appeal and so, 
unless it is over a point by a youngster 
who needs experience, I lower my gun 
when I recognize that shape and wish 
the little fellow bon voyage. Once, up 
on Allegheny Mountain, Kay and I 
encountered a flight held there by 
dense fog. But we were so concerned 
with getting out before dark (Kay 
navigating, compass in hand, pointing 
in answer to my query: “Which way 
is east?”) that we passed up any 
shooting. 
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It’s always more exciting gunning 
for particular game and when a frien 
who. owns a litter brother of Dixie 
suggested a woodcock trip, I was sold. 
Walt knew a covert. 


We parked on an old lane in what 
looked excellent territory—a big alder 
flat. The weather wasn’t much, lower- 
ing clouds that had begun to drizzle 
but it was not cold. Leaving Feathers 
and Shadows in the station wagon 
(bedlam) we cast 11%-year-old Ruff 
and nine-month-old Dixie and Jeb into 
the thicket on the right. Walt had 
given Jeb lots of pre-season training, 
and Kay and I had just returned from 
an eastern pheasant preserve where 
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Dixie had enjoyed her first gun work 
—and her first bah-sver-stint: 

We made a wide circle—Kay behind 
the guns with her movie camera—all 
the way to the river and back without 
seeing a feather. The cover looked 
right, raising the woodcock gunners’ 
doubt: have we missed the flight? The 
area on the other side of the lane 
looked much like the one we had ex- 
posi sa for clumps of aspen 

otted over the flats like pines on a 
uail-country savannah. I suggested 
that we try it before moving to other 


_ territory. 


In the second stand of aspen Ruff 

inted. A woodcock flushed ( delight- 

] sound) in a rise neither of us could 
take and as we moved on to follow, 
two more went out on the left. After 
that, action remained at a constant 
high. I missed a bird over Ruff’s sec- 
ond point, heard Walt’s shot and 
waited for the exclamation that did 
not come. In any shooting it is impor- 
tant to never ask: Did you get itP A 
recent miss smarts enough without 
further comment. 


I shortly realized we were into 
something new to me—a true flight of 
woodcock with its sense of unlimited 
numbers of birds. Somewhere I have 
read that woodcock are so easy no 
man should ever miss one. I walked 
into one big rascal that rocketed u 
from my boots—that strange airy qual- 
ity they have—and I got off both bar- 
rels before a rational man would have 
mounted his gun. My kindly views 
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about not.shooting woodcock had dis- 
solved and I was thirsting for feathers. 


We were deep in the alders and had 
come to a patch of shoulder-hi 
woody shrub, so dense it would nearly 
support your weight leaning into it. 
Walt dropped a bird that Ruff found, 
dead, where it had fallen in the tangle 
but as always he regarded the ‘cock 
as if it were untouchable. Queer, about 
certain dogs and woodcock. 


Most of the small islands of aspen 
seemed to hold a bird and while the 
chances to shoot were few we tried to 
count the birds, distinguishing new 
ones from reflushes. On the margin of 
some aspen Ruff froze with his head 
turned in a stunning point. I wanted 
Dixie to come onto the hot bird and I 
let her move in. It flushed—a right- 
quarter—and dropped in one contin- 
uous arc, very hard hit. It seems easy 
when you make the shot and so differ- 
ent when they fly on. Both Ruff and 
Dixie located the bird but no retrieves, 
thank you. 


The next flush was a brace, one go- 
ing Walt’s direction which he killed. 
At the ’s report a third flushed, 
also Walt’s direction and he dropped 
it within yards of the first kill some- 
where in the stand of dense shrub. All 
three of us had marked the falls within 
slight variation (point of view enters 
even here! ) but we felt the birds were 
close together. Ruff promptly found 
the first but none of us could turn up 
No. 2. Circling with Dixie I saw her 
swing right on intense point. Expect- 
ing a new bird I waited, ready. She 
altered position and pointed again, 
toward me. I saw that it was Walt’s 
second bird, breast up. There’s no bet- 
ter way to start a young dog pointing, 
I think, than to fet it point downed 
birds. The longer, the more effective 
the lesson. (It’s the next step after 
training the puppy to retrieve a 
dummy made with game bird feath- 
ers.) Dixie again refused to retrieve 
the ‘cock but, lovely little lady, snarled 
wickedly and drove Jeb away when 
he approached. I handed the bird to 
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Jeb and he carried it very nicely to 
Walt. Some will, some won't. 

We moved on but soon missed Ruff 
and heard him barking in the thicket 
behind us. Kay went back for him and 
found him in a confused state, having 
difficulty with his vision. The same 
situation occurred one time last sea- 
son when he became separated from 
me. Today he could not see well 
enough to even follow at my heels 
and we had to lead him on a leash. 
At the station wagon Kay stayed with 
Ruff and I took Shadows to finish out 
the day with Dixie and Jeb. 

The curious aspect of woodcock 
thinking—ignoring one side of a lane 
to use the other in great numbers— 
leaves doubt as to what makes a good 
covert. And justification, once a gun- 
ner has discovered a covert the birds 
prefer, to guard its jealously. And this 
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one was a honey. In a new corner we 
began moving more birds. One, com- 
ing at me, whistled by my head weav- 
ing to dodge. I let it pass and took it 
in a low right-quartering shot. Like 
grouse, you do better if you wait for 
that focus on the bird before you 
mount the gun. Shadows came in, fol- 
lowed the thread of scent to the bird 
and delivered it. He will retrieve any- 
thing, beautifully. 

On the old lane I waited for Walt 
and suddenly heard a flush on the 
right—a straightaway that I should 
have dropped, and didn’t. A wood- 
cock at that angle is a 2%-inch circle 
with mere edges for wings—an easy 
hole in an improved cylinder at 
twenty-five yards. (Good alibi.) 

When Walt joined me the clouds 
were dropping lower cutting the light 
to minimum in the crab apple and 
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alder thicket. Walt killed a fourth 
bird which Shadows retrieved. We 
ushed. on through the mist, hoping 
or one more chance for me, with Walt 
no longer shooting. After a rising flush 
that I succeeded in missing, another 
bird fifty yards further on gave me 
that break that often winds up an out- 
standing day. Showing for a brief mo- 
ment against the sky it folded when I 
shot. Both Walt and I marked the fall 
in the wet tangle of weeds. After sev- 
eral minutes searching, it began to 
look like a lost bird—and then Dixie 
found it dead. As we walked toward 
the station wagon, each with the slight 
plumpness of four woodcock in our 
coats, we saw and heard increasing 
numbers of ’cock in the gloom above 
us. The start of the evening flight— 
that period when illegal “dusking” 
kills are made. It is a thrilling thing to 
witness. : 

We tried to estimate the birds we’d 
moved. At least thirty separate ones 
for forty or more flushes. As compared 
with grouse, woodcock shooting on 
this level offers immensely more gun 
action, closer-lying birds for young 
inexperienced dogs, and a new sense 
of significance for a very game little 
actor. 

At the car Kay told us that Ruff was 
resting epee “And there have been 
woodcock flying right over the car.” 
She pointed. “There goes one now!” 


Monday, 26 October, ’59 


The woodcock shooting a year ago 
had me eager to try for the flight again 

this season, but I learned that Walt 
' was planning a hunt in that covert 
with another companion, timing it 
with our successful October 22 date 
last year. Deferring to his prior knowl- 
edge of the place, Kay and I waited 
until today and we were glad, for we 
drove through intense autumn color— 
late, after everyone’s saying there 
would be none. 

Ruff, very confident, had ranged 
out and must have been pointing. In 
the excitement I had not realized we 
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RUFF NAILS A 
TIGHT OnE: 


were in the piece of cover that had 
upset him last year. Kay and I began 
searching for him, calling and whis- 
tling. Far off we could hear him bark- 
ing. By the time we reached him he 
was in that disturbing state of vague- 
ness with dilated pupils. We had given 
him medication before starting so the 
episode was not so extreme and by 
morning he was good as new. But that 
dense expanse of shrub by whatever 
name it is called (someone has sug- 
gested that it was St. John’s-wort, 
which had attributes of supernatural 
powers in the middle ages) will al- 
ways be an unholy place to me. 

After Ruff’s attacks last year we 
consulted several veterinarians includ- 
ing the dean of the veterinary school 
of an eastern university, as well as 
discussing it with our physician. The 
condition is common in dogs (and 
humans), not fatal, usually stimulated 
by stress—in Ruff’s case fatigue and/or 
anxiety. One-half grain of dilantin 
given before the hunt seems to pre- 
vent episodes unless under extreme 
stress, without dulling his sensibilities. 
I also give him a high potency geri- 
atric vitamin capsule the days he is 
hunted. 

He seems to do his best when I 
avoid hot weather and fading light of 
late afternoon. I rest. him every 20 
minutes; keep him out of dense thicket. 
Old log roads are fine for him to hunt 
but he is too conscientious to pass up 
the side woods. The younger dog may 
get there first but Ruff turns in his 
share of productives. He prolongs his 
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retrieves like a gourmet savoring a 
rare morsel and I am capable of hold- 
ing another dog to let Ruff make the 
find. 

The last years of an aging dog can 
be a wretched thing to contemplate. 
Or they can be a challenge to give 
him best possible care and every op- 
portunity to cling to the pleasures of 
hunting. Ruff will be 13 in April and 
I am grateful for every moment I 
have had with him (his father, Blue, 
had to be carried back on the opening 
day of his eleventh grouse season to 
hunt no more, though he lived to be 
nearly 14). Other than this one con- 
dition Ruff is in exceptional shape. I 
credit daily vitamins since he was 6, 
augmented recently with geriatric 
doses; intelligent feeding to avoid 
overweight and excluding meat (it 
contributes to nephritis in older dogs); 
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and exercise. Anno Domini has left his 
mark on Ruff in shrinking leg muscles 
which I massage to stimulate circula- 
tion, and in impaired vision which 
makes him apprehensive about getting 
separated from me in the woods. I 
now wear a bell, reversing the usual 
man/dog arrangement, which tinkles 
on my belt as I walk, apprising Ruff 
of my position. 

I have promised Ruff and myself 
that we shall have all the days with 
the gun that are possible, even to the 
point of certain calculated risk. For I 
know he would prefer to be in the 
grouse woods when it ends. With the 
breaks — and every grouse hunter 
knows how important they can be— 
well have further memorable mo- 
ments: Ruff on point, a grouse fallin 
to earth to be found and delivere 
sitting, as he learned to do it when he 
was just a puppy, the bird (with jet 
ruffs and fan spread) grasped so care- 
fully in that now silvery but more 
handsome than ever muzzle. 

Post-season note: For the balance of 
the 1959 season Ruff had no serious 
return of his trouble, hunted 25 days 
—some up to 5 hours, made 11 pro- 
ductives and retrieved 8 of the 19 
grouse shot over him. In his lifetime 
he has hunted 358 days on grouse, in 
addition to the time he has been 
hunted on other game birds and hun- 
dreds of hours training. 
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By Paul J. Saver, Comptroller. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Ts Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion presents to all Pennsylvania 
sportsmen and hunters a report of its 
“Game Fund” financial operations for 
the Fiscal Year from June 1, 1959, to 
May 31, 1960. The report is arranged 
so that sportsmen may find, either 
through careful study of the financial 
statements or by a casual glance at the 
graphs and charts, where and how the 
“Game Fund” dollars were obtained 
and how they were spent. 

A self-sustaining organization, the 
Game Commission derives its revenue 


. from sales of licenses, game law fines, 


sales of wood products from State 
Game Lands, royalties from coal and 
gas leases on Game Lands and from 
contributions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act. All revenues are deposited in 
the Game Fund to be spent, upon 
authorization from the Governor, saleby: 
for the general purpose of promoting, 
preserving and protecting wildlife and 
the right of the licensed hunter to en- 
joy his chosen sport. Thus, the Game 
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Commission operations are separate 
from those of other State Depart- 
ments, most of which are supported by 
the General Fund cevided by the 
dollars of the taxpayers. 

Schedule I of the Financial Report 
is a detailed statement of the revenues 
and expenditures of the Game Fund; 
Schedule II, a statement of the cash 
position of the Game Fund at May 
31, 1960; Schedule III, a summarized 
statement of the expenditures for all 
Game Commission major activities; 
and Schedule IV is a detailed state- 
ment of expenditures for the Land 
Management and Law Enforcement 
programs in the Game Commission. 
Also presented are reports showing 
the mandated expenditure of funds as 
provided by the Game Law and charts 
and graphs which summarize at a 
glance all the information provided 
in the Financial Report along with 
the statistics of the sale of various 
types of licenses, which are the main 
source of revenue for the Game Com- 
mission. 
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WHERE THE GAME FUND DOLLAR CAME FROM 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1959-1960 
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HOW the GAME FUND DOLLAR WAS SPENT 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1959-1960 
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OF LAND FOR 2¢ BOUNTY PAYMENTS 
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14$ TRAINING SCHOOL 
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To aid in your interpretation of the 
financial schedules, the following facts 
are presented. Schedule I shows that 
at the beginning of the Fiscal Year, 
on June 1, 1959, the Game Fund had 
a net balance of $5,172,412.52. Reve- 
nues from all sources during the year 
amounted to $5,853,276.38 which, 
when added to the beginning balance, 
made a total of $11,205,688.90. Actual 
expenditures by the Commission and 
by other State Departments from the 
Game Fund amounted to the sum of 
$5,743,475.35 which left a balance in 
the Game Fund of $5,345,415.10 as of 
May 31, 1960. Schedule II shows how 
this Game Fund balance is affected 
by normal operating liabilities of the 
Game Fund and the actual amount 
available for expenditure during the 
next Fiscal Year. From the balance of 
$5,345,415.10 available on May 31, 
1960, provision must be made for bills 
in the amount of $63,201.55 which 
were sent to the Treasury Department 
for payments too late to be included 
in the May 31, 1960, expenditures. 
The sum of $1,243,554.89 must be re- 
served for encumbrances which repre- 
sent Game Commission commitments 
to purchase feed, materials and sup- 
plies, equipment, land and other con- 
tracts. The Department of Revenue 
is responsible for the printing and is- 
suance of hunting licenses and $150,- 
000.00 is reserved for the payment of 
these costs. The Treasury Department 
replaces escheated checks on the 
Game Fund and a continuing reserve 
of $750.00 is set aside for these costs. 


The sum of $1,250,000.00 is set aside 
as Working Capital to cover the period 
from February to September of each 
year, when expenditures of the Game 
Commission far exceed the cash in- 
come necessary to carry out the Com- 
mission’s programs. The remaining net 
balance of $2,637,908.66 is budgeted 
to provide for the mandated require- 
ments of the earmarked funds under 
the provisions of the Game Law, as 
amended by Acts 271 and 632, and to 
provide for the accelerated program 
of the Game Commission during the 
1960-1961 Fiscal Year. 


State-wide Field Operations 


During the Fiscal Year, the Division 
of Land Management spent $2,082,- 
640.66 for the ses detailed on 
Schedule III. The listing of the ex- 

nditures of the Division of Law En- 
orcement in the total amount of 
$1,689,831.58 includes the sum of 
$544,841.95 spent for the installation, 
maintenance and operation of our 
state-wide two-way radio system. Since 
this system was installed in conjunc- 
tion with the Civil Defense Agency 
of the Federal Government, approxi- 
mately half of the costs of the instal- 
lation of the system will be recovered 
through reimbursement by the Federal 
Government to the Game Commission. 


Control and Audit of the Fund 


To insure the maintenance of com- 
plete, accurate accounts and records 
and the judicious expenditure of funds, 
the Commonwealth has many controls 





SCHEDULE II 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION AS OF MAY 31, 1960 


























Cash $1,876,613.01 
Investment—U. S. Short Term Securities 3,468,802.09 
Total Cash and Investments $5,345,415.10 
Less: Liabilities and Working Capital 
Vouchers Payable—Game Commission $ 63,201.55 
Encumbrances—Game Commission 1,243,554.89 
Encumbrances—Department of Revenue 150,000.00 
Reserve for Working Capital . . 1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Continuing Appropriation—Dept. of Treasury — 750.00 2,707,506.44 
Net Balance Available for Expenditure During Fiscal Year 1960-61 —.... .. $2,637,908.66 
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and safeguards. Under the provisions 
of Article IV, Section 402, of the Com- 
monwealth’s Fiscal Code, the Auditor 
General is required to audit the ac- 
counts and affairs of all State Depart- 
ments, Boards and Commissions at 
least once a year. The formal audit of 
the Game Commission for the Fiscal 
Year ended May 31, 1960, has not yet 
been completed but the accounts are 
in good order and no problems are 
expected. 

Other controls imposed on all De- 
partments, Boards and Commissions 
are: 

1. The mandatory requirement that 
all invoices, payrolls and other 
operating expenses shall be au- 
dited by the Auditor General and 
the State Treasury Department 
before payment is made. 

2. The mandatory daily reporting 
of all financial transactions to the 
Governor’s Bureau of Accounts 
and Control. 

3. The control exercised by the 
Governor's Budget Secretary over 


all requests for quarterly budget 
allotments and all other budget 
matters. 

4. The periodic verification of ac- 
counts with those maintained by 
the Auditor General's Depart- 
ment, the State Treasury and the 
Governor's Bureau of Accounts 
and Control. 

All the above controls and require- 
ments are in addition to the field and 
internal controls, audits, etc., per- 
formed and maintained by the Com- 
mission’s Accounting Section. 


Earmarked Funds 


Under the provisions of the Game 
Law, as amended by Act 271, Session 
of 1949, not less than $1.25 from each 
Resident Hunter’s License fee shall be 
spent for improving and maintaining 
natural wildlife habitat on land that is 
available for public hunting; the pur- 
chase, maintenance, operation, rental 
and storage of equipment used in this 
work; the purchase, distribution, plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting of 





game transfer, distribution of game 


numerous other field activities - 


SCHEDULE III 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1960, have been 
subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife. Management of State 
Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased 
areas; also payment in lieu of taxes on State Game Lands 

Propagation of Game. Operation of Game Farms, purchase of game, 


Part of 
Dollar 


36.0 
16.5 


$2,082,640.66 
950,682.04 





wil 
Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of game 
laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest laws; and 


1,031,691.81 18.0 





Division of 


costs of the buildings 


Administration. Game News, other publications, exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, radio and TV programs, attending Sportsmen’s meetings 
and other related Conservation Education activities. Includes salaries 
and expenses of Personnel and Service Sections 

Ross Leffler School of Conservation. Instruction and training costs for 
student Game Protectors, In-Service Training courses and maintenance 


411,234.66 7.0 


97,349.43 1.5 





and deer-proof fences 


Bounty Payments. Payment of bounties on predators, bear damage claims 


113,297.82 2.0 





Issuing Hunting Licenses. Includes tags, applications, reports 


117,573.37 2.0 


























Radio System. Installation, operation and maintenance of State-wide 
two-way radio system 544,841.95 
Retirement Contributions. Commission contribution to employes’ retire- 
ment system _ 112,692.00 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods for 
developing management programs -..... 87,247.98 1.5 
Accounting. Preparation and audit of payrolls, vouchers, maintenance 
accounts __._.. 75,674.89 1.5 
Social Security. Commission’s share of Social Security payments -_...._ 54,012.52 1.0 
Auditor General’s Department. Audit fees for vouchers, annual audit 
costs, etc. 9,660.74 5 
Executive Office. Salaries and expenses, also expenses of Commissioners - 54,875.48 1.0 
TOTALS $5,743,475.35 100.0 
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game foods; the purchase, trapping 
and distribution of all species of game, 
as well as providing protection to the 
property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 


Article XIV of the Game Law, as 
amended by Act 632, Session of 1956, 
provides that the sum of $1.00 from 
the sale of each Resident and Non- 
Resident Antlerless Deer License shall 
be used solely for cutting or other- 
wise removing over-shadowing tree 
growth to produce undergrowth 
sprouts and saplings for deer food and 
cover on Game Lands. 


Tabulated schedules are provided in 
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HUNTING LICENSE SALES 
1913 - 1959 








NON-RESIDENT 4 


35,524 
40,527 
41,730 


44,839 








the Financial Report to show the 
Game Commission compliance with 
the above provisions for each year 
since they have been in effect and the 
overall expenditures of. these man- 
dated funds. 


Emphasis on Land Management 


In line with the wishes of our sports- 
men and of conservationists in gen- 
eral, the Game Commission is con- 
tinuing to emphasize the Land 
Management program as may be 
noted on the pie charts by the amount 
of 36c from each dollar of revenue 
which is spent for this program. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Act No. 271, 1949 


. Fiscal 
















Resident Minimum Over (*) or Cumulative 

License Licenses to be Year Ended _ Over (*) or 

Year Sold Expended Expenditures May 31, 1960 Minimum Under (—) 
1949 810,059 $1,012,573.75 $1,012,465.96(A) 1950 $ 107.79— 107.79— 
1950 801,948 1,002,435.00 1,266,856.18 1951 264,421.18° 264,313.39° 
1951 810,349 1,012,946.25 1,095,938.26 1952 83, '002.01° 347,315.40° 
1952 830,147 1,037 ,683.75 1,163,287.09 1953 125,603.34° 472,918.74° 
1953 859,137 1,073, "921.25 1,247,584.35 1954 173,663.10° 646,581.84° 
954 868,577 1°088°731.25 1,215,543.03 1955 129,823.78° 776,405.62° 
1955 897,776 1,122,220.00 1,150,865.08 1956 28,645.08° 805,050.70 
1956 901,775 1,127,218.75 1,280,927.58 1957 153,708.83* 958,759.53° 
1957 929,165 1,161,456.25 1,312,154.02 1958 150, 697.77° 1,109,457.30° 
1958 943,340 1179, 175.00 1,261,098.24 1959 81 92 3.24° 1,191,380.54° 
1959 935,000( B) r 168, 750.00 1,308,305.57 1960 139, 555.57° 1,330,936.11° 





































(A) Expenditures from September 1, 1949 (effective date of Act), to May 31, 1950. 
(B) Estimated License Sales. 








RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 632, 1955 





Antlerless Expended 
Deer Minimum Fiscal Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Year Ended Under (—) Over ("0 or 
Year Sold E. Expenditures May 31, 1960 Minimum Under (— 
1957 334,683 $ 334,683.00 $ 104,218.85 1958 $230,464.15— $ 230,464.15— 
1958 349,054 349,054.00 306,605.18 1959 42,448.82— 272,912.97— 
1959 369,409 369,409.00 370,647.80 1960 1,238.80° 271,674.17— 





SCHEDULE IV 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AND OTHER WILDLIFE PROTECTION ACTIVITIES 

















Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis $ 764,158.70 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Administration Costs 106,835.39 
Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for Violation of Game Laws --............ 1,547.00 
General Administration Expenses in Connection with Law Enforcement __......... 76,852.11 
Activities in Connection with Control of Predators 54,022.94 
Protecting Farm-Game Projects 28,275.67 
Bounties Paid for Predators 113,297.82 
Two-way Radio System—Installation, Operation and Maintenance Costs -............. 544,841.95 


Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for This Purpose was $1,689,831.58 


® Fifty per cent (50%) of the cost of installation of the radio system is reimbursable from the 
Federal Government through cooperation with Civil Defense agencies. 


LAND MANAGEMENT 
Establishment and Maintenance of State Game Lands, Refuges and Propagation 









































Areas $ 837,072.81 
Establishment, Maintenance and Development of Farm-Game Projects —........... 217,140.07 
Allegheny National Forest: Construction and maintenance of buildings, clearing, 

preparing and harvesting food strips and a variety of other important 

Gees 2: Gieentios Cearewiin: 0 33,846.49 
All Other Areas: Includes Primary Refuges, State Forest Lands, Auxiliary 

Refuges, etc. 56,057.63 
Waterfowl Impoundments and Marsh Developments: Construction costs of 

waterfowl impoundments, marsh developments and planting waterfowl 

plants regardless of ownership or location of lands, also includes costs of 

construction, distributing and erecting duck nesting boxes. — ......... 51,099.71 
Winter Feeding of Game in the Wild: Includes the purchase of standing grain 

and cover “— other than Farm-Game Projects, also costs of constructing 

feeders and the purchase and distribution of grain and salt by the Food 

and Cover Corps and other approved personnel - 102,994.34 
Howard Nursery: Includes all costs of preparing, fertilizing, seeding, cover 

cropping, liming, spraying and dusting of nursery plants, also transportation 

of nursery stock. Purchase or collection of seeds. Costs in connection with 

packing and shipping of nursery stock. Costs involved in the maintenance 

of buildings and equipment 50,725.24 
General Administrative Expense of Land Management 120,000.10 
Payments to Political Subdivisions in lieu of Taxes on State Game Lands _...... 93,121.86 
Purchase of Lands including Title and Survey Costs 86,829.76 
Purchase of Equipment (Trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 105, 233. 56 
Construction of Buildings 15,219. 63 
Pro-rata share of Field Division Administrative costs 202,246.12 
Division of Minerals 11,053.34 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for This Purpose was $2,082,640.66 
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Dinner Buckets 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY — Rac- 
coons, like their big cousins the bear, 
have a fondness for getting into mis- 
chief. One of their pursuits in this 
respect is raiding garbage cans, eating 
their fill, and distributing the contents 
over a wide area. I was called the 
middle of the month by an irate citi- 
zen of the Mt. Troy area, after he had 
witnessed one of these sly fellows at 
work. Late in the evening the com- 
plainant observed a mother coon with 
three cubs in the act of tugging the 
lid off a garbage pail. Mother coon 
had jumped up on top of the pail and 
with her two front paws pulled off the 
lid, upset the contents of the can and 
thereby served dinner for four.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Samuel K. 
Weigel, Gibsonia. 


Share and Share Alike 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY — One 
complaint of 1959 recently told Dep- 
uty P. Thompson of Collegeville, was 
that to cope with the pheasant prob- 
lem this summer, he planted 12 rows 
of tomatoes for himself and 5 rows 
for the pheasants. He said, “By golly 
you know somethin,’ it’s working.”— 
District Game Protector Edward F. 
Sherlinski, North Wales. 
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One-Way Bridge 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY — I had 
a call to pick up a dead deer the other 
day; the situation was unusual. After 
talking to the man who saw the acci- 
dent, it was explained this way. The 
car was approaching the bridge when 
the driver saw the deer standing about 
half way across. He stopped the car 
with the idea of letting the deer work 
his own way off the bridge. However, 
the deer must have gotten excited, be- 
cause it jumped over the side rails of 
the bridge. This would ordinarily be 
the end of the story, but as it turned 
out, it was the end of the deer. The 

lace where it jumped was about 80 
eet above the water. It was one of 
this year’s does.—District Game Pro- 
tector Richard F. Leonard, Rural Val- 
ley. 


No Tramping or Trapping Ground 


SOMERSET COUNTY — During 
May, I checked a young trapper com- 
ing out of the Bare Rocks Quarry lo- 
cated on Game Lands No. 50. When 
asked about his luck, he remarked that 
he had caught 3 red foxes and had 
killed 5 rattlesnakes while looking at 
his traps. He was moving to a safer 
place.—District Game Protector Ed- 
ward W. Cox, Somerset. 


Iron Termite Eater 


ELK COUNTY-~—Jake Mosier, a bull- 
dozer operator, doing road work on 
S.G.L. No. 25 for a timber operator 
had this to say after finding muddy 
turkey tracks all over his badly rusted 
out car. Said Mosier, “I know insects 
are a big part of their diet; they must 
have been after the iron termites in 
the car:’"—Land Manager Robert H. 
Sphar, Wilcox. 
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Screeches in the Seminary 


LUZERNE COUNTY—One day I re- 
ceived a call from the Wyoming Semi- 
nary stating that their night watchmen 
were all nervous wrecks. I talked to 
several of the watchmen and they told 
me that when they make their rounds 
hourly, they carry tennis rackets, nets, 
hats with pins sticking out on the out- 
side of the hats, also hats with mice 
traps wired on them, and carry an 
cabrelia to protect their heads be- 
cause screech owls dive and hit their 
heads. I told them that I would come 
and make the rounds with them. The 
night I came to the seminary, I saw a 
man walking with an umbrella over 
him. This looked odd because it was 
very hot and no rain. In fact, the 
people living there thought that there 
was something wrong with these 
watchmen. I stayed with the watch- 
man that night and noticed a lot of 
people walking the street and no owl 
attacking them. Every round we made 
no owl attacked us. The watchman 
also stated that the owls only bother 
the night watchmen and no one else. 
I thought this was an unusual situa- 
tion. As we made our rounds, the 
watchman would hear something in 
the trees and think it was owls. When 
I investigated, I found out that it was 
acorns falling from the trees. I came 
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to the conclusion that the acorns were 
hitting them instead of owls.—District 
Game Protector Edward R. Gdosky, 
Dallas. 


Where Do Deer Come From 


McKEAN COUNTY—Many sports- 
men have told me of the deer they 
have seen this summer and how nice 
they are. When asked about the range 
condition compared to 5 years ago, 
they state that they are finding more 
undergrowth than befvee. There have 
been also remarks on the number of 
twin fawns seen. Everyone stated they 
would like to see more deer, but they 
realized that deer must eat. In this 
wooded area the food comes from the 
reproduction and sprout growth of the 
forest.—District Game Protector Guy 
W. Waldman, Jewett. 


Doing It the Hard Way 

CLINTON COUNTY-—In the early 
part of July, my wife received a phone 
call from an irate resident of Clinton 
County complaining of several boys 
wading the creek near her home stab- 
bing fish. Upon investigation, I found 
two very small boys with ice picks 
picking up stones and trying to stab 
crayfish. — District Game Protector 
Ivan L. Dodd, Mill Hall. 


Rainproof 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — Latest 
in housing: While on an inspection 
tour of food plots on State Game 
Lands No. 106 in Southern Schuylkill 
County with PR Leader S. C. Car- 
penter, we stopped to unlock and open 
one of our — gates. When we went 
to pull back the lock cover (made of 
a piece of old inner tube) we discov- 
ered that a bird had built a nest there- 
in and had successfully brooded and 
hatched a pair of young. Close exam- 
ination of the nest and young told us 
that it was the nest of a mourning 
dove and that the young were about 
ready to leave the nest. Auto inner 
tubes serve many uses for which they 
were not intended. — Land Manager 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 
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IIS GUY'S A 
REAL FARMER! 





Sweet Tooth 

CENTRE COUNTY-—Mr. and Mrs. 
Ringtail and family have been having 
quite a picnic according to a farmer's 
wife, Mrs. Dick Waite, R. D., Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 

Seems as though the coon family 
knows a well-developed sweet corn 
ear from those not yet ready for sale. 
They only break down and eat the 
well-developed ears. Over six dozen 
have been ruined. 

This type of damage shows the rac- 
coon up as a bad actor, but you should 
see his predacious aspects on our game 
bird and animal nests and young.— 
District: Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Pleasant Gap. 


Sixteen in One 

YORK COUNTY—Marvin Feree of 
Jacobus, Pa., believes in taking preda- 
tors in a big way. He caught sixteen 
opossums in one trap in one evening. 
He didn’t plan it that way, but this 
is the way it happened. He caught a 
female opossum in his fox trap. Seven 
young opossums about the size of 
small rats clung to her tail. Eight 
young opossums about the size of 
mice were being carried in her pouch. 
—District Game Protector Gerald D. 
Kirkpatrick, York. 


Whistling in the Dark 
CRAWFORD COUNTY — Just be- 
fore midnight on July 8 I stepped out 
of my house into the back yard and 
by the light of a full moon, saw an 
animal feeding upon the lawn. I turned 
on my flashlight and walked to within 
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six feet of a crazy, mixed-up wood- 
chuck enjoying a midnight snack. 
These animals feed many hours dur- 
ing the day just prior to going into 
hibernation, but this is the first “pig” 
I've seen whistling in the dark at this 
time of year.—Land Manager Donald 
M. Schake, Saegertown. 


All Call 


BRADFORD COUNTY — While 
helping Don Watson on some beaver 
damage control work the evening of 
July 7, we were surprised to have a 
Great Horned Owl swoop in silently 
and sit on a nearby tree. Seeing us, 
Mr. Owl traveled on into the heavy 
woods. As darkness fell, we practiced 
our “owl-calling,” getting answers but 
no owls. The moon came out full, giv- 
ing good visibility so we decided to 
stalk the owl and use a Weems “all 
call” in an effort to bring him in. 
Reaching our calling position, a series 
of squeals were sounded on the “call.” 
As the second series sounded, brush 
started cracking and leaves rustled as 
an animal headed in our direction. 
We both figured a fox or stray dog 
was making his way to the “dying 
decoy.” As it iar the edge of the 
clearing in front of us, it stopped and 
pi Another series of short squeals 
brought it bounding into the moon- 
light—a big doe deer!!! We both 
agreed on one thing; we sure were 
using an “All Call.” — District Game 
Protector Richard W. Donahoe, Troy. 
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BUT DON'T GO NEAR 
THE WATER 
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Duckling Destroyers 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-I have 
four wood duck boxes located on wires 
across a dam on Swamp Creek near 
Zieglersville, Pa. Each year the boxes 
are very successful; in fact every box 
for the past two years has had two 
successful broods hatched each sum- 
mer. The only thing that I always 
wondered about was why the youn 
birds did not stay around. It aaa 
that as soon as Mrs. Woodie got her 
birds in the water she swam upstream 
to the rapids and would not stay on 
the nice waters of the dam. During 
the first week of July, I believe I 
found out the answer. I put out three 
lines for snapping turtles and in three 
days I a six snappers. Their 
weights were 31 lbs., 27 Ibs., 18 Ibs., 
17 Ibs., 8 Ibs., and 6 lbs., for a total of 
107 lbs. of snapping turtles, in addi- 
tion to one that weighed approxi- 
mately 40 Ibs. which broke the line 
and got away. By next spring I will 
have the dam safe for Mrs. Woodie 
to raise her young in peace and com- 
fort.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam E. Shaver, Harleysville. 


Town Deer 


ELK COUNTY—Recently, I had a 
complaint of an adult buck that was 
creating a disturbance in the Borough 
of Ridgway. Upon investigation, I 
found a buck in velvet that had been 
apparently kept in captivity and re- 
leased, because it had no fear of 
humans. I caught the animal and 
crated it; then released it that night 
about 10 o'clock approximately six 
miles from my headquarters in an iso- 
lated section of game lands. The fol- 
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lowing morning it appeared at Port- 
land Mills and stayed about three 
weeks. It next appeared at Hundorf 
about seven miles away. The latest 
report had it in the vicinity of Hazen 
approximately seven miles farther. It 
seems the animal wants to enjoy as 
much of the world as possible before 
it matches its wits against the hunter. 
—District Game Protector Leo E. Mil- 
ford, Portland Mills. 


Pheasant Parade 

BERKS COUNTY — The caretaker 
of the Pike Township Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation told of an unusual event 
which he witnessed. A black snake 
was seen crossing a highway in the 
rear of the club. It was attacked by a 
male ringneck pheasant. The pheasant 
harassed the snake for a considerable 
time and continued the attack until 
the snake was killed. The pheasant 
then returned to the nearby brush but 
returned several times to make sure 
that the snake was not playing possum. 

On July 31 a resident of Wyomissing 
reported that a female pheasant was 
crossing the streets in the borough 
with a brood of chicks which were 
not more than 3 days old. Five of the 
chicks fell into the catch-basin and 
the hen remained in the street trying 
to reclaim the chicks. Several resi- 
dents obtained bars and removed the 
grating from the basin. They were 
able to recover four of the chicks but 
the fifth scrambled down into the 
sewer line. The hen then led her brood 
safely into a nearby yard. — District 
Game Protector J. A. Leiendecker, 
Reading. 


Bolt From the Blue 


PERRY COUNTY — Mr. Dunkle- 
berger who farms at Elliottsburg and 
works in the New Bloomfield post 
office recently was looking over his 
farm accompanied by his mother. 
When they approached a large tree at 
the end of a diversion ditch Mrs. Dun- 
kleberger called his attention to a 
dead rabbit lying under the tree. Upon 
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closer examination besides the rabbit 
they found dead a ringneck hen pheas- 
ant and eleven blackbirds. Their curi- 
osity aroused, they made a closer ex- 
amination and discovered a bolt of 
lightning had hit the tree and fol- 
lowed along the roots of the tree 
under the ground apparently killing 
the ringneck and rabbit. Perhaps the 
blackbirds were sitting on the tree 
branches when the bolt hit. So not 
only do stray cats, dogs and other 
sew take their toll of wildlife 
ut other phases of nature take a toll. 
—Land Management Officer Harold 
E. Russell, New Bloomfield. 


Disappearing Act 

MERCER COUNTY — On July 21 
Frank Dydek, of R. D. 6, Mercer, 
called my headquarters to report that 
he had just released a two-day-old 
mallard duck on his large farm pond. 
It swam just a short distance along 
the edge of the pond, then all at once 
disappeared. Investigating, he found 
a large bullfrog with only the feet of 
the duckling protruding from its 
mouth. Frank immediately took his 
.22 rifle and dispatched the frog, but 
not soon enough to save the life of an- 
other duckling.—District Game Pro- 
tector Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer. 


The Chase Is On 


CLARION COUNTY — One of our 
local farmers was very much surprised 
one evening last July to look up from 
his work in a field to see a fox chasing 
a dog, barking for all he was worth. 
The fox was very close behind the 
dog and the dog was doing his best to 
keep one jump ahead of him.—District 
Game Protector Leo J. Badger, Knox. 
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Shocking Experience 

FRANKLIN COUNTY-—I was show- 
ing Game Protector Troutman m 
method of taking turtles out of pon 
and we were able to catch two. As 
Troutman was standing near an elec- 
tric fence, which was used to keep 
cattle out of the pond, the turtle he 
was holding snapped out and grabbed 
the electric fence. Troutman found 
out right there that a wet turtle is a 
good conductor of electricity. The 
turtle let go first and there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among the people whom 
I have told of the incident. Some 
claim Troutman had more nerve than 
the turtle but others claim that the 
turtle was just a quicker thinker.— 
District Game Protector Edward W. 
Campbell, Fort Loudon. 


Close Call 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—On June 
29, 1960, a farmer came to my head- 
quarters and informed me he had 
mowed into a wild turkey nest and he 
thought he had hurt the old female. 
We returned to the area with the 
thought in mind that we would re- 
tain the eggs and put them in an in- 
cubator. But on arrival we found the 
turkey back on the nest. I asked the 
farmer to leave a strip of unmowed 
ag along the nest which he did and 

e turkey hatched a clutch of 11 
eggs.—District Game Protector Claude 
B. Kelsey, Troutville. 


Turkey Trot 

CLINTON COUNTY — On July 8, 
1960, Game Protector Evancho and I 
were traveling along the Coudersport 
Pike early in the afternoon. We were 
on our way to pick up a fawn deer 
near Slate Run when we came up on 
several cars blocking the road. Every- 
one was intently watching “Mother” 
turkey hustle her brood of twelve 
young across the road with apparent 
unconcern. It is gratifying to see our 
turkey population continuing to grow. 
—Game Protector G. John Martin, Jer- 
sey Shore. 
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50-Day Waterfowl Season Set to Open October 22; 


Canvasbacks, Redheads 


Open seasons and bag limits for 
Wild wateetorwl during 1960 were an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission soon after receiving frame- 
work regulations set by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in late August. 

On October 22, opening day of the 
waterfowl season, shooting will begin 
at 12 o'clock noon, Eastern Standard 
Time. The waterfowl season, includ- 
ing ducks, coots, geese and brant, will 
run 50 consecutive days (Sundays ex- 
cepted ) and will end December 10. This 
is the same length season as in 1959. 

The bag limits are: 3 ducks per day, 
with a possession limit of 6 after the 
first day; except that there is no open 
season on canvasback and redhead 
ducks and the daily bag and posses- 
sion limit may include only one 
wood duck and one hooded mer- 
ganser. The closed season on canvas- 
backs and redheads has been imposed 
to protect breeding stock of these two 
species, which have declined markedly 
the last few years. Wildfowlers are 
reminded that so long as a person 
has one wood duck or hooded mer- 
ganser in his possession anywhere 
he may not include one of the same 
species in a subsequent bag. 

As in recent years, the waterfowl 
season in the counties of Bucks, Phil- 
adelphia and Delaware and on the 
Delaware River bordering these coun- 
ties was set to conform with the sea- 
son in New Jersey. Hence, the season 
for ducks and coots in the counties of 
Bucks, Philadelphia and Delaware will 
be from November 19, 1960, to Jan- 
uary 7, 1961, a total of 50 days. In this 
area the daily bag will be 3 and the 
possession limit 6, including the same 
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species restrictions listed above for 
the remainder of Pennsylvania. 

The season for geese (except snow 
geese) in the counties of Bucks, Phil- 
adelphia and Delaware will open Oc- 
tober 22 and extend to December 20, 
with a daily limit of 2 and a possession 
limit of 4. The same season will pre- 
vail for brant, but the daily and pos- 
session limit for this bird will be 8. 

Shooting hours for all waterfowl 
and other migratory birds, except 
doves in the coming seasons, after the 
first day, are one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset, except for October 
29 (first day of small game season) 
when the opening hour will be 8:00. 
A.M., Eastern Standard Time. On the 
first day of the waterfowl season, Oc- 
tober 22, 1960, the opening hour is 12 
o’clock noon, E.S.T. On that date hunt- 
ing of any kind except bow and arrow 
hunting for deer is prohibited prior to 
12 o'clock noon, E.S.T. In the counties 
of Bucks, Philadelphia-and Delaware 
and on the Delaware River bordering 
these counties, on the opening day for 
ducks, November 19, 1960, the shoot- 
ing hours on all waterfowl, including 
ducks, coots, geese and brant, will be 
12 o'clock noon, E.S.T., to sunset. 
Hunters are reminded that the hours 
for hunting mourning doves are 12 
o'clock noon, E.S.T., to sunset. 

Waterfowl hunters in the Keystone 
State are required to own and wear a 
Pennsylvania hunting license and to 
purchase and carry a Federal migra- 
tory bird hunting stamp. The $3 “duck 
stamp” is available at most post offices. 
A “duck stamp” is not required in the 
hunting of sora, rails, gallinules, wood- 
cock, Wilson’s or jacksnipe, and doves. 
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CANVASBACK REDHEADS: 


BOTH SPECIES ARE DIVERS, AND BOTH 
PREFER LARGE BODIES OF OPEN WATER. 
CANVASBAC K 
DRAKE*RED HEAD; BLACK AND WHITE BODY. 
HEN-BROWN HEAD AND BREAST; SLATE-BROWN BODY. — 


REDHEAD 

DRAKE- RED HEAD; BLACK AND GRAY BODY. 

HEN-BROWN HEAD AND BODY. 
OF 




















Bee Hines 























PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 

The Sotowing tenes of sunrise and sunset are based on the'77th Meridian which runs 
north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg ane Williamsport and 
Eastern Tioga County. es shown are EASTERN STANDARD IME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there is a 
considerable variation in sunrise-sunset times from those shown before (as much as 8 
minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check your local 
weather station for correct information. 

September October November December 
Date Sunrise Sunset Sunrise Sunset Sunrise Sunset Sunrise Sunset 

TY ciate ane Sia 5:34 6:39 6:03 5:50 6:36 5:05 7:10 4:42 

i. Cudae$ecdew 5:35 6:37 6:04 5:48 6:37 5:04 wsan 4:41 

eres & 5:36 6:36 6:05 5:47 6:38 5:03 7:12 4:41 

© ..i5 ip <tee ons 5:37 6:34 6:06 5:45 6:39 5:02 7:13 4:41 

Bosse ctoduc 5:38 6:33 6:07 5:43 6:40 5:00 7:14 4:41 

| Sar 5:39 6:31 6:08 5:42 6:42 4:59 7:15 4:41 

B: seubewcsed 5:40 6:29 6:09 5:40 6:43 4:58 7:16 4:41 

Lobatse Oe 5:41 6:28 6:10 5:39 6:44 4:57 7:17 4:41 

Miebss s¥esds 5:42 6:26 6:11 5:37 6:45 4:56 7:18 4:41 
ae ee 5:43 6:25 6:12 5:36 6:46 4:55 7:19 4:41 
OF tn dich Go 5:44 6:23 6:13 5:34 6:47 4:54 7:20 4:41 
Te hoes skesiea 5:45 6:21 6:14 5:33 6:49 4:53 7:20 4:41 
BO lis <6 sede 5:46 6:20 6:15 5:31 6:50 4:52 7:21 4:41 
| RR IE ee 5:47 6:18 6:16 5:30 6:51 4:52 7:22 4:41 
_ eee 5:48 6:16 6:17 5:28 6:52 4:51 7:23 4:42 
| RE ee 5:49 6:15 618 5:27 6:53 4:50 1:23 4:42 
Oe kaealaweras 5:49 6:13 6:19 5:25 6:55 4:49 1:24 4:42 
| 7a 5:50 6:11 6:20 5:24 6:56 4:48 7:25 4:43 
ME ti 4050Nedes 5:51 6:10 6:21 5:22 6:57 4:48 7:25 4:43 
gees ae 5:52 6:08 6:22 5:21 6:58 4:47 7:26 4:43 
_ cry are 5:53 6:06 6:24 5:19 6:59 4:46 7:26 44s 
- ae eee 5:54 6:05 6:25 5:18 7:00 4:46 7:26 4Ge 
a 1d ot osdhs 5:55 6:03 6:26 5:17 7:02 4:45 1:27 4:45 
OD iclicsdBev'se 5:56 6:01 6:27 5:15 7:03 4:45 7:27 4:45 
Et tite she diode 6 5:57 6:00 6:28 5:14 7:04 444 1:28 4:46 
er 5:58 5:58 6:29 5:13 7:05 4:44 7:28 4:47 
an: shusepeése 5:59 5:56 6:30 §:11 7:06 4:43 7:28 4:47 
ME lisseico sess 6:00 5:55 6:31 5:10 7:07 4:43 7:29 4:48 
Oe i Scetutouy 6:01 5:53 6:32 5:09 7:06 4:42 7:29 4:49 
_ Pe ee 6:02 5:52 6:33 5:07 7:09 4:42 7:30 4:50 
DEF tds ctheniecas beei0 Robe 6:35 5:06 Pe dies 7:30 4:50 
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State's Bounty Claims Decline; 
Residents of 10 Counties Got 
One-Third of All Payments 
Bounties paid from the Game Fund 
for valid claims presented during the 


Game Commission’s fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1960, follow: 


Gray foxes —.............. 8,207 
Dt te ioe 16,087 
Great-horned owls _.. 1,103 


Bounty payments ($4 for each fox 
and $5 for each great-horned owl) 
for the 6,620 valid claims during the 
12-month period totaled $102,691. 

During the previous fiscal year 
8,887 claims were honored and $111,919 
were expended for 9,004 gray foxes, 
17,667 red foxes and 1,047 great- 
horned owls taken in a wild state in 
Pennsylvania and correctly probated. 


Residents in ten counties received 
$34,170, almost exactly one-third of all 
bounties paid ($102,691) during the 
period. Hunters and trappers in these 
counties received bounty payments as 
follows: Potter, $4,251; McKean, $3,- 
798; Clearfield, $3,754; Crawford, 
$3,715; Erie, $3,619; Tioga, $3,241; 
Elk, $3,105; Jefferson, $3,068; Warren, 
$2,896; Somerset, $2,723. 

These were the counties from which 
the most gray foxes were probated, 
- and the number taken in each: Lan- 
caster, 459; Clearfield, 393; Elk, 303; 
Schuylkill, 250; Greene, 244; Clarion, 
260; York; 223; Armstrong, 219; Dau- 
phin, 214; Potter, 204. 

The counties from which the Com- 
mission received highest number of 
red foxes were: Potter, 855; Erie, 777; 
McKean, 750; Crawford, 749; Tioga, 
637; Warren, 631; Clearfield, 523; 
Somerset, 489; Bradford, 469; and 
Elk, 462. 


The most great-horned owls were 
received from these counties: Brad- 
ford, 61; Centre, 53; Crawford, 47; 
Washington, 42; Luzerne, 43; Greene 
and Wayne, 35 each; Lycoming, 34; 
Mercer and Susquehanna, 31 each; 
Tioga, 29; Jefferson, 28. 
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Department of Interior 
Amends Shooting Hours 
On Certain Shorebirds 


Earlier information released on 
the 1960 seasons for woodcock, 
sora and other rails, gallinules, 
and jacksnipe stated that the 
shooting hours this year would 
be from sunrise to sunset. 

On August 18 the Secretary 
of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior approved an amendment 
to the regulations which changed 
the shooting hours for these spe- 
cies to one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset. These hours 
will prevail in Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept for the opening day of the 
waterfowl season, October 22, 
1960, when no hunting of any 
kind (except with bow and ar- 
row for deer) will be permitted 
prior to 12 o’clock noon, Eastern 
Standard Time, and October 29 
(first day of Pennsylvania small 
game season) when no hunting 
will be permitted prior to 8 a.m., 
E.S.T. No change was made in 
the shooting hours for doves as 
originally announced—12 o'clock 
noon, E.S.T., to sunset. 











North Branch Island Bought 
For Waterfowl Management 


The Game Commission completed 
the purchase, last month, of an 83- 
acre island in the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, in Bradford 
County. This holding was bought 
through the aid of federal (Pittman- 
Robertson) funds and has been desig- 
nated State Game Lands No. 237. 

As in the case of the acquisition of 
Little Hoover Island, located near Dal- 
matia, Northumberland County, last 
year, the newly-purchased island will 
be developed for wild waterfowl un- 
der the Commission’s state-wide pro- 


gram. 
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County Treasurers Set Variable Plans 






For Sale of Antlerless Deer Licenses 


Under the Pennsylvania Game Law, 
antlerless deer licenses can be sold 
only by county treasurers. The law 
dos not stipulate, however, the date 
these licenses shall go on sale, whether 
they may be purchased by mail, or 
other administrative procedures. The 
administration of license distribution, 
therefore, varies somewhat in county 
offices. 

In many cases persons who reside 
far from the county in which they 
wish to hunt antlerless deer cannot 
visit the courthouse in that county to 
learn how the licenses are sold there. 
Often, hunters would appreciate know- 
ing the procedure in more than one 
county, in case all licenses in the 
county of first choice have been sold. 
Though not responsible, the Game 
Commission wishes to be helpful, 
therefore publishes below the method 
each county treasurer has indicated 
he will follow this year in selling li- 
censes for the December 17 season. 

The antlerless deer licenses will go 
on sale, in all counties, October 3. 

In most of the counties the license 
may be obtained either by calling at 
the office of the county treasurer or 
through the mail. (The treasurers re- 
quire that 8c in addition to the $1.15 
license fee be enclosed with each ap- 
plication mailed, to cover return post- 
age. ) 

The treasurer in each of the follow- 
ing counties has indicated he will 
accept applications by mail only: Blair, 
Bucks, Centre, Clearfield (one appli- 
cation to an envelope), Forest, Jefter- 
son, Luzerne, Mifflin, and Monroe. 

In the following counties a person 
may obtain an antlerless deer license 
only by going to the office of the 
treasurer in the county in which he 
wishes to hunt: Armstrong, Clinton, 
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Cumberland, Delaware, Erie, Leb- 
anon, Northampton, Perry, Snyder 
(only one to a customer), Somerset, 
Westmoreland, and York. 


A few of the county treasurers have 
not advised when they will accept ap- 
plications for antlerless deer licenses, 
but most agree they will honor those 
mailed as early as October 3. Follow- 
ing are exceptions: August 29—Ly- 
coming; September 1—Carbon, Craw- 
ford, McKean; September 15 — 
Montour, Pike, Wayne; September 19 
—Allegheny; September 26—Columbia, 
Mifflin, Northumberland; September 
28—Schuylkill; September 29—Berks; 
September 30 — Bedford, Clearfield; 
October 1—Fayette, Jefferson. Lu- 
zerne—“any time.” Monroe—“upon re- 
ceipt of licenses.” Tioga—licenses will 
be sold at the treasurer’s office, Octo- 
ber 3, 4, 5; mail or office beginning 
October 6. 

Any person who applies for an 
antlerless deer license must first se- 
cure a 1960 hunting license from any 
authorized license issuing agent. The 
antlerless deer license must be ob- 
tained from the treasurer of the county 
in which the person desires to hunt 
antlerless deer. Non-resident appli- 
cations for antlerless deer licenses shall 
not (by law) be approved, nor shall 
such licenses be issued, prior to 30 
days immediately preceding the open- 
ing date of the season. This year the 
one-day season is Saturday, Decem- 
ber 17. 


Antlerless deer license applications 
are available at the place  f business 
of all hunting license issuing agents. 
A county treasurer’s supply may tem- 
porarily be exhausted, pavtore appli- 
cants are advised to carefully retain 
the form they complete until it is 
carried or mailed to the proper office. 
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Commission's Field Officers 
Complete Refresher Training 
At Conservation School 


Field officers of the Game Commis- 
sion “went to school” for one week 
this summer. Seven classes were held 
at the agency's training school in 
' Jefferson County. Each group con- 
sisted of approximately 25 officers, a 
few from every part of the state to as- 
sure the orderly continuance of Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife program. 

To assure that the field personnel 
were current on the best-known pro- 
cedures in all phases of wildlife man- 
agement these subjects, and others, 
were taught by specialists—-some of 
them from other agencies or organiza- 
tions: Administration; wildlife infor- 
mation-education; accounting opera- 
tions; firearms safety education; land 
management; research activities; game 
laws; radio procedure; fish and boat- 
ing laws; waterfowl regulations; pred- 
ator control; game propagation; and 
archery. 
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JOHN G. HOOVER retired as P-R Coordi- 
nator on September 23 after reaching age 
65. The veteran staff officer joined the Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg headquarters on Octo- 
ber 27, 1930, as a clerk-typist. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, to 1956 he served in various 
bookkeeping and accounting positions. On 
June 1 of that year he was promoted to 
become assistant to the comptroller and a 
year later was again promoted to P-R Co- 
ordinator. In this position, Hoover coordi- 
nated the financing and control of all proj- 
ects involving Federal funds. A native of 
Harrisburg, he is married and has one mar- 
ried daughter. 


MERCER COUNTY JUNIOR SPORTSMEN who attended the 1960 Pennsylvania Junior 
Conservation Camp conducted by the Federation near State College were, left to right: 
Tom McCarl, Grove City; Les King, Sharon; and Jack Baldrige, Transfer. They are 
examining one of 50 bobwhite quail raised at the camp this summer as District Game 
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Protector Art Biondi, Mercer, explains wing structure. 
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Has Made Great Strides... 





Bow Hunting in Pennsylvania 


By Nicholas Biddle 


ie ES has come a long way in 
Pennsylvania since 1929 when it 
became the first state to legalize hunt- 
ing with a bow. 

In that year the Game Law permit- 
ted bow hunting during the regular 
season and, in addition, provided two 
preserves, not to exceed 1,000 acres 
each, where hunting was restricted to 
the use of the bow. One preserve was 
in Sullivan County and the other in 
the Allegheny National Forest in For- 
est County. A special fee of $2.15, 
which is in effect today, was required 
in addition to the regular hunting 
license if he wanted to shoot on the 
Preserve where only bucks could be 


killed. 


BRIG. GEN. NICHOLAS BIDDLE has been 
a member of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission since February 11, 1935. He has 
served as president for two terms and vice- 
president for one. He has a life-long interest 
in field sports and has hunted extensively 
throughout North America. 
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By 1948 Pennsylvania had fallen far 
behind the other states in not provid- 
ing special hunting seasons for bow 
hunters. I wrote the Commission to 
this effect on July 5 of that year after 
1 had corresponded with the Depart- 
ment of Conservation in Michigan. 
They had provided 13 separate bow 
seasons up to that time and the sport 
had grow from 194 bow hunters in 
1937 to roughly 10,000 in 1948. They 
had found aad hunting a means of 
providing additional sport to more 
sportsmen with very little harm to the 
deer herd. 


At that time 17 states had legalized 
archery hunting in some form or an- 
other. In Idaho there were no permits, 
special seasons, or Preserves, but arch- 
ery regulations were being experi- 
mented with. In New Mexico a special 
area for bow and arrow hunting was 
tried as an experiment and abandoned 
for lack of hunters. In New York Gov- 
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ernor Dewey had just signed a new 
law for an open season for taking 
deer and bear with bow and arrow 
only which was enacted in 1948. He 
stated that in every county in which 
deer may be taken by the use of fire- 
arms during the open season a special 
open season is hereby fixed for the 
taking of deer by the use of long bow 
having a pull of not less than 45 
pounds, such open season for each 
county, or part thereof, shall be the 
14-day period immediately preceding 
the open season on deer in that county 
or part thereof. A special license cost- 
ing $5.25 was required, a person hold- 
ing such a license could take during 
the special open season, 1 deer having 
antlers not less than 3 inches in length 
and 1 bear not less than 1 year old. 
Wisconsin, however, which had le- 
galized bow and arrow hunting in 
1931 led the states in archery. The 
sport there grew faster than in any 
state and since 1938 the archery hunt- 
ing season has been 30 days or more 





always a number of days before the 
big game rifle season. Since 1943 
hunters have been permitted to bag 
one deer of any sex and by 1948 the 
number of hunters had increased from 
approximately 2,500 to over 10,000 
while the deer kill had increased from 
76 to 368. The requirement to publish 
and file a notice of intention to hunt 
deer with bow and arrow was dis- 
carded in 1937. No bow and arrow 
point are necessary, but hunting 
icenses and deer tags must be pur- 
chased and resident licensed ie 
hunters are permitted to hunt any 
species of game during the regular 
open seasons. 

In 1948 Pennsylvania still had the 
two archery hunting Preserves but 
had no special archery seasons. On 
19 July, 1949, I again put myself on 
record with the Commission advocat- 
ing a special archery season for the 
following reasons— 

1. The sport requires the greatest 
skill in hunting and shooting. 


STATE ARCHERY PRESERVES were maintained for the sole use of bow hunters in 
Pennsylvania from 1937 until 1954. Located in Forest and Sullivan Counties, these areas 
were discontinued when state-wide seasons for hunting deer with bow and arrow elimi- 


nated necessitv far cnacial araac 








1955 ARCHERY LEGISLATION was signed into law on June 13 by Governor George 
Leader. The bill established the present shooting hours for bow hunters. Shown with the 
Governor were, left to right: the late Dr. Logan Bennett, Commission Executive Director; 
Tom Forbes, archery columnist and PSAA editor; Raymond Armstrong, Federation 
President; and Clayton Shenk, PSAA Executive Secretary. 


2. The limited killing distance ac- 


counts in part for the safety feature in 
bow hunting. 


3. The sport offers recreation with a 
minimum harvest of game. 

4. Bow hunting seasons are not lim- 
ited to any special group but are 
opened to all licensed hunters. 

5. The seasons provide a sport for 
many people who want to enjoy the 
out-of-doors and to hunt without the 
fear of a stray bullet or hunting acci- 
dent. 

At that time at a meeting of The 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen, 
the vote was tied on a resolution to 
have a special archery season and the 
late Grover Ladner, who was presid- 
ing, decided that the motion had lost 
because of a tie vote. The motion 
would have carried if two counties 

ledged to support the archers had 
een on hand to cast their ballots. 
Finally, Senate Bill 479 passed the 
Legislature in 1951, providing for a 
state-wide open season for hunting 
male deer with two or more points to 
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each antler with bows and arrows ex- 
clusively from October 15-27. The bill 
was enacted into law when Governor 
John S. Fine affixed his signature on 
June 28 in the presence of Clayton B. 
Shenk, Executive Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associ- 
ation; Thomas A. Forbes, Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, PSAA; 
and Thomas B. Fry, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Game Commission. 

In 1953 the Pennsylvania Bow 
Hunters organization entered the pic- 
ture in favor of bow and arrow hunt- 
ing and held its first annual conven- 
tion at Valley Forge Hotel, Norristown, 
on June 13. 

In February, 1957, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmens Clubs, the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion and the Game Commission backed 
Senate Bill No. 116 which permitted a 
special archery and deer season in the 
state. The bill passed the Senate in 
April but was amended in the House 
in May and sent back to the Senate 
for concurrence. The Senate refused to 
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concur and a Conference Committee 
was appointed. The Committee report 
was passed by the Senate in June mak- 
ing an open season for hunting deer of 
both sexes with bow and arrows man- 
datory on dates set by the Game Com- 
mission whenever the Game Commis- 
sion set an open season for deer. This 
was agreed on without the Game 
Commission being contacted and Gov- 
ernor Leader signed the bill into law 
on 28 June, 1957. 

Clayton Shenk, who had done so 
much to promote a separate archery 


the Chairman of the Game Committee 
in the House had not contacted the 
Game Commission endeavored to 
have the Conference report amended 
and the bill recalled from the Gov- 
ernor’s desk but no support could be 
found and the Governor signed the 
bill into law. 

The Game Commission set a week 
in October, 1957, for the first special 
archery season for deer of both sexes. 
In 1958 this was extended to three 
weeks and in 1959 to four weeks dur- 
ing October. 





season in Pennsylvania, when he found 





SUGGESTIONS FOR DEER HUNTING ARCHERS 


The Game Commission recommends the following to bow and arrow 
hunters who will participate in the archers’ separate deer season, October 1-28: 

Tag and clean your kill at once, and place it in a.cooler to avoid spoilage. 

Report your success to the Game Commission, Harrisburg, at the earliest 
possible moment. Give all the information asked on the card attached to the 
“regular” hunting license. 

If 5 or more persons participate in driving deer, or in any way cooperate in 
the hunt, a large game roster is required. 

If a deer is hit, or if the shooter is not certain whether an arrow found its 
mark, the archer should follow the animal for a goodly distance. Trailing a 
wounded deer on fallen, colorful leaves and dead grass is difficult, but it can 
be rewarding. Sometimes the effort saves a trophy and tasty venison. 

In past years, in any of the separate deer seasons in Pennsylvania, only one 
archer has struck another person with an arrow shot from his bow. Due cau- 
tion during the 1960 season will continue this enviable record. 


SCOUTS PRACTICE CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Game Protector Cordell Martz, Huntingdon, called attention to the follow- 

ing article in the July 28 issue of the New York Mirror and observed it could 
appeopeintery have appeared in a Pennsylvania newspaper: . 
- “A few hours after the 5,000 Boy Scouts and their adult volunteer leaders 
struck their tents at Randalls Island last weekend and left for their homes in 
the city, a Park department employe gazed in wonder at the grounds which 
had been used as a campsite for the Golden Jubilee Camporee. ‘In all the 
years of taking care of this place, I have never seen it so clean and spotless,’ 
he marvelled. This lesson in civic pride and tidiness which the Boy Scouts 
gave their city is all the more remarkable considering that the youths slept, 
cooked their meals and lived on the campsite for three days. Yet a casual visit 
of a few hours by the public to any of our parks during a weekend leaves 
them looking like a massive garbage dump. If the Scouts can do so wonderful 
a job of keeping public property in such fine shape, why can’t their parents, 
brothers, and neighbors? New York would be a better place to live in if a 
little of the Scouting sense of civic responsibility imbued more of us.” 
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A Well Laid Plan 
Frequently Produces... 


THE UNEXPECTED 


By Tom Forbes 


HE shrill sound of an alarm clock 
shatters the predawn darkness. In 
the half world of returning conscious- 
ness a jumble of unrelated thoughts 
race through the half awakened sleep- 
er’s head. Hastily I thrust out an arm 
to turn off the alarm and whack my 
knuckles on an unfamiliar object. 
“Shut that thing off,” a voice com- 
lains and jarred into wakefulness I 
nd the clock and silence its clamor. 
Now the stillness is absolute. The fa- 
miliar sounds of an awakening city 
are missing. Sunrise is still an hour 
away and I am in camp on the first 
morning of the archers’ deer season. 
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Throwing off the covers I grope for 
the flashlight and begin to dress. Grate- 
fully I think of the weeks of planning 
and the preparations. which are now 
in the process of fulfillment. The mur- 
mur of voices and cooking odors com- 
ing from the kitchen hasten my prog- 
ress and I find a place at the kitchen 
table and tackle a breakfast of country 
sausage, hot cakes, and coffee, with 
one ear cocked to the animated chat- 
ter of my hunting companions about 
final plans for the morning hunt. Shall 
we carry sandwiches for lunch? With 
the breakfast I have just finished, I 
can’t contemplate being hungry but 
it is agreed that we will return to 
camp during the middle of the day 
when the deer will have returned to 
their bedding grounds. Long experi- 
ence and observation have taught us 
that the creatures of the wild are gen- 
erally inactive during the middle of 
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the daylight hours and that we can 
make good use of the time by poolin 
the reports of our morning hunt an 
making dispositions for the later after- 
noon. 


At 5:45 a.m. the fire in the wood 
range is banked, the lantern extin- 

uished and we step out into the half 

awn. Stars are still visible in a clear 
sky and a light breeze murmurs 
through the beech and maples. Smoke 
from the chimney climbs vertically 
upward promising a day of fair 
weather and the small woodland birds 
begin to chirp as they too wait for the 
coming sunrise. 


Mentally we check our gear. Bows 
are unbraced lest we be accused of 
et before hours as we move 
through the woods to our allotted 
stands. An extra bow string is placed 
in a pocket but we cross our fingers 
and hope that we do not have to shoot 
in a new string during the course of 
the morning’s hunt. Broadheads, file, 
skinning knife, a length of stout cord, 
shooting tab, a compass, and an apple 
tucked away in a pocket for a mid- 
morning snack completed our list of 
possibles and we turn our attention to 
last minute snatches of low voiced 
conversation as singly and in pairs we 
stumble off onan the territory we 
have selected for the morning’s hunt. 
Our pace increases as our eyes become 
accustomed to the light. With a com- 
panion we are headed toward an old 
apple orchard on a long since aban- 
doned farm which has reverted to 
wilderness. We had previously scouted 
the area and noted the abundance of 
small apples on the old trees. Broken 
branches and claw marks on the an- 
cient trunks gave ample evidence that 
bear were feeding on the fruit and 
deer trails and paths were plainly 
outlined among the ferns and grasses 
surrounding the trees. Day is break- 
ing; dimly through a light mist the 
gnarled old trees come into view. In 
muted voices we decide on our stands. 
A glance at the illuminated dial of 
our wrist watch indicates that the legal 
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shooting hour of 6:00 a.m., E.S.T., has 
arrived. Sunrise is scheduled for 6:03 
am. and a glance toward the east 
shows a faint rosy glow appearing 
above the crest of the nearby ridge. 
It grows brighter as we brace our 
bows, slip on a shooting glove, wish 
our companion luck and move cau- 
tiously toward the spot we have se- 
lected for a stand. 


Leaving the woods road which bor- 
ders one side of the old orchard we 
step from under the shelter of the 
trees. Picking our way carefully 
through a patch of ferns we seek shel- 
ter in a blind formed by a slight de- 
pression in the ground. A loose wall 
of stones encloses the space and the 
roots and trunk of a dead tree provide 
a fairly comfortable seat. The sun 
rises over the ridge and visibility pre- 
viously limited to a few yards increases 
as we eagerly scan the terrain for evi- 
dence of deer. Slowly our gaze moves 
back and forth across the orchard. 
Involuntarily we shiver and break into 
a smile as we try to relax by remind- 
ing ourselves not to let our imagination 
make us nervous. Near the far end of 
the orchard a movement attracts our 
eyes. We fix our gaze on the space 
under one of the apple trees where a 
dark form is barely visible. For a per- 
ceptible length of time there is no 
movement and then a flick of white 
appears and disappears. Now the out- 
line of a deer partly hidden by some 
low bushes is unmistakable. Realizing 
that we have been holding our breath 
we fill our lungs and reach for the 
field glasses lying at our side. Bring- 
ing the area into focus we are de- 
lighted to spot not one but three deer 
under the apple tree. They are munch- 
ing apples that have fallen on the 
ground and at intervals raise their 
heads and survey their surroundings. 
No rack is visible and we decide that 
the group is a doe with two fawns. 
Score one for us. We have been able 
to get to our positions without alarm- 
ing the deer that are already in the 
orchard. 
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The sun has now topped the eastern 
ridge and the shadows are retreating 
from its rays. All around us the deni- 
zens of the forest begin their daily 
tasks. A chipmunk perches on the rock 
wall directly in front of me, his bright 
little eyes staring directly at me. Satis- 
fied that I present no danger he scam- 
pers across the loose stones and scur- 
ries off for his breakfast. An apple 
drops from a nearby tree. I turn my 
gaze in that direction and see a gray 
squirrel perched on one of the limbs. 
He holds an apple with his front paws 
while he severs the stem with his 
teeth. This time he manages to main- 
tain his hold on the apple and retires 
to a sturdy limb where he sits with 
his tail curled over his back and be- 
gins his breakfast. Small birds flit in 
and out among the branches. I am 
fully aware that each of them will voice 
an alarm warning if my presence is 
discovered, so I sit quietly and hope 
that they will leave my immediate 
vicinity so that I can stretch and 
change my position. 

The morning passes. Other deer ap- 
pear from the wooded hillsides adja- 
cent to the orchard and move out 
under the apple trees. I can count 
seven at one time in the orchard. None 
of them range within bowshot and the 
orchard does not provide sufficient 
cover to attempt a stalk. In addition, 
I would disclose my presence to any 











wary buck.that was hesitant about 
moving out into the open. Mid-morn- 
ing passes and by ones and twos the 
deer, appetites satisfied, leave the or- 
chard to seek their bedding grounds. 
A half hour passes without sign of 
further activity and I decide that noth- 
ing will be gained by remaining in 
my present location. I am stiff and 
slightly chilled and decide to take a 
walk to the car for a cup of coffee and 
then return by another woods road to 
the orchard. I reasoned that I might 
jump a deer and provide a shot for 
my companion if I circled the wooded 
area adjacent to the orchard. 


A half hour later I returned to the 
lower end of the orchard by an old 
logging road. Without leaving the 
shelter of the trees I scanned the or- 
chard but no deer were in sight. Stop- 
ping at the edge of the woods I leaned 
against the trunk of a tree and recon- 
ciled myself to waiting quietly until 
my companion was ready to return to 
camp. 

As I idly gazed at the scene in front 
of me I heard a noise on the wooded 
hillside at my back comparable to a 
squirrel scampering in the fallen 
leaves. I did not attempt to turn 
around and waited quietly as the noise 
increased. Suddenly on the opposite 
side of the tree a small furry bundle 
appeared and rushed into the open. 
Startled I gazed at a bear cub and at 
the same instant realized that I was 
probably standing between the cub 
and the mother. Exactly where she 
was and how close she might be were 
matters on which I could only con- 
jecture. The cub, oblivious to my 
presence, was nosing in the short grass 
not fifteen feet away. Again I heard 
a rustling in the leaves and a second 
cub followed in the path of the first. 
Now there were two and I did not like 
any part of the situation. 


Where was the mother? I hesitated 
to make any move that would alarm 
the cubs and bring the mother bear 
in a rush to their defense. Meanwhile 
the cubs trotted about, one gradually 
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putting twenty yards between us, but 
the other appeared to be satisfied to 
stick around. What would you do in 
the same circumstances? My ears were 
straining to catch the sound of the 
mother bear that I was certain was 
somewhere close behind me. 

As I stood immovable there ap- 
peared without the slightest sound the 
head and forequarters of a full grown 
bear on the opposite side of my tree. 
I could see her out of the corner of 
my eye. She stopped and her gaze was 
centered on her two cubs. Foolishly 
the thought ran through my head that 
bears were not in season; to be re- 
placed at once with the knowledge 
that before I could nock an arrow in 
my bow one blow from her paw would 
put me out of action. 

Now I had read many times that the 
black bear is not dangerous and will 
not make an unprovoked attack EX- 
CEPT in defense of her cubs IF she 
believes they are in danger. How could 
I tell what she would think if I made 
my presence known by acting on any 
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of the possibilities that flashed through 
my mind? Finding no sure solution I 
remained glued to my side of the tree. 
Slowly her head swung back and forth 
and her nostrils quivered as she tested 
the air. The moisture on the end of 
her nose was clearly visible. I could 
not bring myself to turn my eyes to 
see what the cubs were doing. 

Time stood still and then as her 
head made another swing away from 
me she raised her right foreleg, crossed 
it over in front of the other leg and 
turning disappeared from my field of 
vision. Again I strained my ears but 
could not hear a sound. I transferred 
my gaze to the cubs. The nearest 
youngster was sitting on his rump and 
apparently looking right at me. The 
other had ambled off until it was at 
least thirty yards away and was intent 
on some small matter and did not ap- 
pear to be concerned about the where- 
abouts of his mother. 

What do I do now? Do I risk turn- 
ing around to locate the mother and 
then try to walk away from the vicin- 
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ity? Another glance at the nearest cub 
dissuaded me from attempting to put 
that line of thought into action. The 
cub was heading right in my direction. 
Would he locate me? One yelp of 
fright and the mother could be ex- 
pected to rush to his protection and I 
was squarely between them. Now, 
fifteen feet away and then ten, retrac- 
ing his route he passed on the other 
side of my tree and this time I could 
hear the leaves rustle as he made his 
way up the slope at my back. Slowly 
I expelled a breath. Two down and 
one to go. There he was, apparently 
unconcerned that he alone was out in 
the open. Finally he discovered his 
plight and started on a direct route 
to join the family. It seemed that the 
shortest distance would bring him 
right to me. I slowly turned my head 
and shoulders and looked to my rear. 
About forty yards up the slope the 
mother bear and one cub had stopped. 
She was looking back over her shoul- 
der. Satisfied that the remaining cub 
was following her she turned her head 
away and continued up the slope. Still 
watching her I waved my bow rapidly 


at the direction from which the second 
cub was approaching. Hearing no 
sound I risked a look and the young- 
ster was in full gallop up the woo 
road at right angles to my front. Now 
I transferred my attention again to 
the mother. She stopped again and 
stood watching the flight of the cub. 
When he had disappeared from my 
sight she turned mn a made her way 
along the hillside parallel to the cub’s 
line of flight. After a few yards she 
was no longer visible to me. I was no 
longer caught in the middle and real- 
ized that the day seemed to have 
suddenly gotten hot. I wiped the per- 
— from my face and set off 
through the orchard to join my hunt- 
ing companion. 

He rose from his place of conceal- 
ment and walked to meet me and his 
first words were, “You should have 
stayed here. There was a bear cub 
came out of the woods and romped 
around here in the orchard near your 
blind. He was a comic little cuss.” 
Maybe he was, but not from my view- 
point. I had all the bear cubs I wanted 
to see for some time. 








NEW HUNTING LICENSE IS AVAILABLE 


The 1960 Pennsylvania hunting licenses have been received by all county 
treasurers and the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, the Game Commission 
has been advised. Licenses going to other issuing agents also have been 
mailed. This assured that they were available anywhere in Pennsylvania well 
in advance of the new twelve-month license year which started September 1, 
1960. Beginning then the new license is required of persons hunting any wild 
bird or animal in the Commonwealth. Trappers also, except persons under the 
age of eighteen years, must own a license oe the current year. 


ARCHERY-DEER LICENSES AVAILABLE 


Archery licenses for the October bow and arrow deer season may now be 
purchased at County Treasurers’ offices and the Miscellaneous License Di- 
vision of the State Revenue Department located at 26 South 4th Street, 
Harrisburg. They are not obtainable from other issuing agents. A bow hunter 
must own a “regular” 1960 Pennsylvania hunting license prior to purchasing 
an archery license. 
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Waterfowlers Wonder 
About Powder and Load for... 
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“The Duck and Goose Gun" 


By Jim Varner 


pene is a pungent fragrance in 
the air during these cool, invig- 
orating days. The apple crop hangs 
heavy on the bended boughs and 
along the woodlands edge there is the 
nostril-tickling aroma of wild grapes 
as they hang in shrivelled bunches 
among the frost-limp leaves. The Mas- 
ter Painter has finished his handiwork 
by now and the flaming hues he 
spread over the landscape for our en- 
joyment will soon give way to Jack 
Frost’s nightly onslaughts as he fills 
the valleys with billowing phantom- 
like mists and fogginess each morning. 
Again, it is October and along wit 
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the puzzling season’s change comes 
the migration mystery of our water- 
fowl and other birdlife. What great 
urge possesses all migrating birds to 
go north in the spring to reproduce, 
then southward as the days shorten 
and chill fills the air? Migration is 
certainly one of the greatest of natural 
phenomena. Most of us believe it is 
ae of a plan we have to take on 
aith. Maybe, sometimes, curious man 
will crack the mystery barrier as he is 
never satisfied until he conquers a 
challenge which puzzles him. Regard- 
less of what man does, we plain out- 
doorsmen and women will continue 
to enjoy nature’s mysteries and listen 
to that most thrilling call of the wild, 
the voice of the wild goose as they 
communicate with one another far 
above our countryside, villages and 
cities while their powerful pinions 
carry the magnificent “V” shaped 
flocks to their destination. 
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Right omg | with the goose in im- 
portance to the gunner are the many 
varieties of wild ducks. All are keen- 
eyed, wary and truly wild creatures 
that test to the utmost the hunter's 
skill. For the benefit of the less ex- 
perienced and beginner goose and 
duck hunter let us discuss THE 
GOOSE AND DUCK GUN which 
serves best in this type of hunting for 
humane bagging of the game we seek. 
I hope our experienced and older 
readers will join with me in helping 
support The Department of the In- 
terior’s Wildlife Service attempt to 
bring our migratory fowl back in num- 
bers sufficiently large enough so non- 
hunters as well as hunters can see a 
few of them now and then in their 
travels. Members of Audubon societies 
who like to watch wildlife of all kinds 
get just as much out of seeing and 
studying a blue-winged teal, an Amer- 
ican merganser or a stately Canadian 
goose as the hunter does in bagging 
them. In fact, I believe the average 
sensible conservative shooter enjoys 
studying his game as much, if not 


more than, shooting it. This support 
to the Department of the Interior 
means we must not overlook a chance 
to help fellow wild-fowl shooters dif- 
ferentiate between the ducks and 
geese that are protected and those that 
are legal as well as impressing on them 
at all times the tremendous loss of 
cripples caused by hap-hazzard and 
excessive range shooting. Remember, 
the average shotgunner makes few 
kills beyond 40 yards (120 feet). Many 
leave more cripples than kills at 45 
yards. 

You will ask why do you advocate 
a special duck and goose gun, and just 
what charge of powder and lead is 
best to use? Maybe I stuck my neck 
away out on this one. In answer I will 
say use any shotgun you have from 
20- to 10-gauge with shot sizes from 
No. 8’s to BB’s but target your gun 
carefully and try and select the best 
pertoaaaing load for it at ranges up 
to 35 yards for the regular loads in 
the 20, 16 and 12’s with small shot; 
up to 45 yards with 20 Xpress, 16 
Xpress 6's, 5’s and 4’s, and 34-1%, 6's, 


FOUR ACES were held by gun columnist Jim Varner, left, and Larry Thomas after they 


had bagged 


these Canada geese a few years ago. The guns were a Model 12 Winchester 


using shells with No. 1 chilled shot and a Model 50 Winchester 12 gauge auto. with Cutts 


compensator 680 long range tube and same load. 
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EXCELLENT WILDFOWLING GUNS include these four. Top to bottom: 10-gauge 
Parker 3%-inch magnum using shells loaded with 5 drams and 2 ounces of copperplated 
3’s; Winchester Model 12, 3-inch magnum using shells up to 4%-1%, 4's, 2’s and BB’s; 
Model 12 Winchester 12-gauge Trap using 2%-inch shells loaded with 4-134, 5’s, 4’s and 2's; 
and Model 50 Winchester Skeet Grade Auto. with Cutts and 680 long-range tube and the 


new Remington plastic shells. 


5’s and 4’s in 12 gauge. Beyond 40 
yards we will discuss the real duck 
and goose guns. Most any gun from 
20 to 12 with factory loads of all kinds 
using 8’s to BB’s will kill consistently 
at up to 35 yards regardless of 
whether open bored or full choke. If 
you are an early season hunter jump- 
ing your ducks at close range along 
sloughs and small streams or taking 
30- to 35-yard shots over decoys, your 
favorite rabbit or grouse gun will 
qualify with standard trap and field 
loads with 7% or 6's being best. If you 
understand range and can approxi- 
mately judge the speed of a duck 40 
to 45 yards out, then you should use 
6's, 5’s and 4's in 1% to 1% ounce loads 
with standard Xpress velocities. Be- 
yond 45 yards (135 feet) is something 
else. Here is where the special mag- 
num loads, and guns that will hae 
them, enters the picture. They are 
useless unless handled by an experi- 
enced gunner who has spent hours 
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absorbing their heavy recoil as he 
tests and retests ly A factory- or 
hand-loaded shells for ranges out to 
70 yards (210 feet). Very few ducks 
and geese are killed beyond 55 yards, 
but a lot of them are crippled, which 
means a loss to all wild-fowlers. Did 
you ever hunt ducks or geese on or 
near a lake, marsh or stream where 
there were a few trigger-happy fools 
taking shots at everything that passed 
or attempted to land at ranges up to 
200 yards? The irresponsible “idiot- 
gunner’ is at his worst when it comes 
to wild-fowl shooting. There may be 
lots of ducks around but if you don't 
have a real long-range shotgun throw- 
ing 1% to 2% ounces, as in the case of 
the big 10-gauge magnum, you usually 
go home without any game. On many 
occasions I would have failed to score 
under such conditions if I had not 
been carrying my big 10-gauge Ithaca 
34-inch magnum with its Roman 
candle length shell holding 54 drams 
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uivalent of Herco back of 2 ounces 
of copper-plated 3’s, 2’s and air-rifle 
lead copperized shot, which run 55 
to the ounce, instead of 50 for BB’s. 
Regular BB’s are usually not chilled. 
They batter easily and are not capable 
of the best patterns. Two ounces of 
No. 3’s copperized for this gun gives 
one load that will clobber a big 
“quack” every time on pass shooting 
out to 65 yards, providing the gunner 
is capable of estimating lead and grav- 
itational drop of his shot load at that 
distance. 

How far should one lead that 
feathered rocket if it is moseying along 
60 m.p.h., that is, where do we point 
the gun? It takes 3’s about .205 sec- 
onds to travel that far, which is 
roughly one-fifth of a second, 4’s a 
hair longer. Said goose or duck is 

utting roughly 88 feet per second 

ack of him, which means a lead of 
one-fifth of 88, or approximately 18 
to 20 feet for shot flight alone, not 
considering variables like the gun’s 
lock time and personal reaction. It’s 
easier to win the Irish Sweepstakes 
sometimes than guess the proper lead 
on the long shots. Therefore, my 
friends, take with a grain of salt the 
wild claims of non-crippling kills on 
geese and ducks at 75 to 90 yards. 
The big 10-gauge magnum is the only 
smooth-bore made today that has a 
chance to make such scores, but even 
it lacks an effective pattern with shot 
heavy enough to reach these extreme 
ranges and have adequate penetration 
energy. Bear in mind at all times: 
large size shot is necessary beyond 
50 to 55 yards; small shot has the 
dense pattern needed but lacks the 
kinetic energy to penetrate; 6's will 
do well to 45 and make scratch kills 
at 50 yards; 5’s will increase the range 
5 yards; 4’s will penetrate enough to 
kill ducks 60 yards but lack the energy 
necessary for geese; 3’s are a happy 
medium between 4's and 2’s but are 
no longer loaded in factory shells un- 
less by Alcan; 2’s have enough energy 
to kill 75 yards but lack pattern. They 
run 88 pellets to the ounce. The 1%- 
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ounce loads ahead of 4% to 4% drams 
in the 3-inch 12-gauge magnum car- 
ries 168 pellets against 192, 4’s in the 
2% standard 12-gauge magnum with 
its 1% ounces which is about the light- 
est strictly 60-yard gun we are con- 
sidering. The 2%-inch 12-gauge mag- 
num can be safely used in all modern 
shotguns both light and heavy if you 
are willing to absorb its punch to the 
rear. In a 74-pound gun the free re- 
coil of the old 3%-1% Xpress load 
(12-Ga.) is 32 foot pounds. Put the 
magnum 4-1% load in it and its recoil 
becomes 45 F.P. This is the same as 
the 3-inch 12-gauge 44-1% magnum 
develops in a 9-pound gun. The ex- 
cessive latest 4%-1% load develops 54 
F.P. of recoil in this same 9-pound gun 
which is definitely an uncomfortable 
shell to use. As far as I am concerned 
it is strictly for geese, and a few shots 
now and then at turkey or fox. The 
recoil of a 11%-pound double mag- 
num ten seems no more severe than 
the 1%-ounce 12-gauge. 

Assuming your gun is capable of 
70 per cent patterns at 40 yards on a 
30-inch circle, which is better than 
the most of these 12-gauge magnums 
will do, you will find when you step 
back to 60 yards its pattern has 
dropped to around 40 per cent. With 
2’s and the extreme 1%-ounce load, 
that means your pattern has thinned 
out to about one pellet for every 10 to 
12 square inches. Extend this range 
to 75 yards and you will find it pro- 
portionally thinner. The big tens will 
usually throw tighter more even pat- 
terns than the best twelves as their 
shot column is shorter. It is plain to 
understand when we start shoving 
long shot columns through the cham- 
ber pressure cones and again through 
the choking muzzle cones we are go- 
ing to get a big percentage of muti- 
lated pellets and mutilat llets are 
erratic in their flight. They lose veloc- 
ity rapidly and seldom maintain any 
efficiency. When one fires over water 
these erratic flying pellets are notice- 
able. Copperized shot resists defor- 
mation and produces more even pat- 
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terns but is very high priced now and 
not made in sizes larger than 4's. I 
have not tested the new nickel-plated 
shot as yet but hear good reports on 
its pattern tests. Here again, we have 
a prohibitive priced shot which is 
made only in very small sizes. As you 
test your guns beyond 45 yards please 
note the rapid drop in shot. At 50 
yards try holding over at least 12 
inches; at 65 yards, 18 inches or more 
and 24 to 26 inches at 75 yards. If your 
gun happens to be sighted low you 
will have to hold even higher. A good 
trap gun is generally a good duck 
and goose gun due to it being sighted 
high. A host of technicalities enter 
into the development of the wild-fow] 
gun which we will discuss from time 
to time. It is all interesting to the 


smooth-bore enthusiast and covers 
some colorful characters, like the great 
old-timer, Fred Kimbal, and more re- 
cent, Nash Buckingham. Their lives 
and their contribution to a fine sport 
will live on as long as we have duck 
and goose shooting. 

In conclusion, let us band together 
to make the “idiot wild-fowler” about 
as popular as an American barber in 
Cuba. Make sensible conservation our 
theme song and strive to cooperate 
with the Wildlife Service to prevent 
yoss to all through promiscuous crip- 
pling. When you can see the eyes of a 
goose and large duck it is in range 
and not until then. Whether you shoot 
a 20-gauge or 10-gauge magnum use 
it sensibly. 








SEEN ANY PRETTY WHISTLERS LATELY? 


The Mississippi Flyway Council is conducting a whistling swan survey in 
which the birds are colored on a part of the body. Pennsylvania mls fee 
who see the color-marked swans are requested to report this to a representa- 
tive of the Game Commission, telling the date and location of the sighting. 

The migrating birds were banded and marked this spring to learn more 
about the relationship between populations wintering on the Atlantic Coast, 
concentration areas for breeding in the northcentral states and Canada and 
other patterns of distribution. 

The tails of swans from Maryland are yellow or purple. The purple markings 
may appear black. Those taken in the Lake Erie marshes of Ohio are colored 


green. Swans trapped in Michigan are colored red on their bodies and lower 
neck regions. 


1960-61 SHOOTING PRESERVE DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 


‘More than 300 places to hunt are listed in the 1960-61 National Directory 
of Shooting Preserves, now available without charge to all interested persons, 
according to the Wildlife Management Institute. The handy pocket-sized 
folder names the public shooting preserves, indicates counties in which they 
are situated and lists telephone numbers. It also describes what hunters can 
expect at the preserves by way of upland game and pass shooting for mal- 
lards, services, and facilities. 

Leading sporting goods stores in the 41 states where preserves may be 
operated should have copies of this handy folder. Country motels, gasoline 
service stations, travel bureaus, and automobile clubs also should have supplies 
of the folders. The leading American gun and ammunition makers will send 
copies on request, and they also may be obtained from the Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1960 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1960 to August 31, 1961) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The openin 
hour for small game erigrateny game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 2 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. m other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5: P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
EE I: os v5.5 dp doin os 6 cogs va 00 es ponte cob Seah eee A ES. Dec. 3 and 
Ruffed Grouse ....(mot more than 8 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 ..... Jan. 2, 1961 
Wild Turkey (Statewide) ............s.seeeeeeees { 1 1 10ct. 20.: 555% Nov. 12 
Wild Turkey ( Counties, and parts of, below)*| ~‘°**** Oe eS Nov. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........ DR cowed Eee tee Ree: Dec. 3 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only .............. Bivens 8 ....'Oct. 29 ..-, Dec. 3 
Rabbits, Cottontail ......... abcd. sides ose ohn er ee re SP. sen ke, Oe a0 a5’ Dec. 3 and 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 ..... Jan. 2, 1961 
Bobwhite Quail ........ 5S aids Gs SEUSS © 00 0 cds ACh ese< Dus .c4 Wel e«:. Oe ae --- Dec. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ....... ...scseeeeeees Riise. O5i6.. JOB. 28 A esa Jan. 2, 1961 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ...............+. Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ...........-s-seeeeeeees Unlimited .... No Close Season 
GI Fe hb ticks stn wsaslbsd clin cdicwcddule cdhwdee,: Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28, inclusive) .. Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
BEAR, over one year old, by individual .......... LS Oe Re 3 occ. BY. ce Dec. 3 
BEARS, as above, by hunting party of three or 

SS es ee eee Rreea S £ 2 Ly A, ee  akwas 2 ee SR oeSce Dec. 3 


(Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard-) (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License}|for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 

BPO SED c20dccscanecsose Tee eae eae Ss. CR: . 6-0 wanes Oct. 28 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 

DEER: 4 Provided, a male deer with an antler three | 

: or more inches long without points,f1..... Rein f 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
eS reer iri eee pens Dec. 16 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 

l cense), by individual ..... ............05. Dec. 17 only 











NO Sahu SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grcuse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
tters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Seen GRE Qoomeumees: 6. 2 acsi se cek ee cesedsis Unlimited .... No Close Season 

EE, EE ia Lil kotha tea Ca aidavbs $20 a0 0 nce abepar® oo.<t% Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 
Ee ae ee Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 and 
rr i Do 5 ua 6.014 60s oe e'cnns09s'-644a Unlimited .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 
Beavers (traps only) Statewide ......... .... rns eee 7 .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—*A four-week season will be observed from October 29 to November 26 in the 
following counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren—also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1960 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season. 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued ONLY by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm oc- 
cupants may hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer 
Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no appention, for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 17. 
or after December 16, 1960. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o'clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 











M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 

GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 

PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 
Division of Administration 

ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER Chief 





Division of Research 











HARVEY A. ROBERTS a Chief 
Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL Chief 
Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. | Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, ‘Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Y York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike e, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
one: PLaza 3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Mg pee A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST at. iA Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, SB he, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Asmamone, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 





GAME FARMS 
seed 54 FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
as 7 


WESTERN os FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
one: 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM-—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: LOyalsock 5-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: LOyalsock 8-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1 Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2,, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 
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